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ABSTRACT 
Prerequisites For Leadership 
In The African-American 


Church 


by 


Oliver T. Hill 


United Theological Seminary 


Mentors 
Ricky A. Woods, D.Min. 


Terry Thomas, D.Min. 


Beaverdam Baptist Church, located in Enoree, South Carolina is lacking spiritually 
mature persons to assume positions of leadership making the church anemic and 
ineffective in carrying out its mission. The hypothesis was that if church leaders were 
trained in biblical studies and church polity prior to assuming leadership, their leadership 
would be more effective. This project model was designed to create a congregational 
leadership training program policy as a prerequisite for leadership consideration. The 
curriculum consisted of lectures, a sermons series, and a pre-test and a post-test. Results 


of the model indicated a moderate increase in participant growth and knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Beaverdam Baptist Church, located in Enoree, South Carolina, is a church with a 
rich and faithful history. However, in the last century, a noticeable change has occurred 
in the way leaders have been nurtured and developed. Not only has there been a decrease 
in the availability of leaders, there has also been an increase in the average age of the 
congregation. Ultimately, there is a void in the number of mature adults in the life of the 
church who can serve as leaders. While this phenomenon is not unique to Beaverdam 
Baptist, it is one of the primary reasons the institutional church is not keeping pace with 
the world and one of the reasons the church is losing power and influence in the life of 
the community. 

In an effort to reverse this negative trend at Beaverdam Baptist Church, the writer 
of this project has developed a prerequisite training course for leadership development to 
insure leaders are ready to lead. As potential leaders emerge from the pew to utilize their 
gifts in ministry for the church and the community, they will be prepared by 
understanding the polity and practices of the Baptist Church generally and Beaverdam 
Baptist specifically. Potential leaders will be cultivated and inspired by the wisdom and 
experience of sage members who have weathered the storms of life and have labored 
tirelessly on the ministry battlefield for the Lord. Within this prerequisite training 
program is the implicit understanding that in order for the church to maintain consistent 


qualified and effective leadership, ongoing training and rotating of leaders becomes a 


must. In this wise, and over time, the church will become a dynamic organism of leaders 
to serve the church and the community. 

The ordering of the spiritual and temporal affairs of the church is not new to 
Christendom. Since the beginning of the creating, God has been navigating the movement 
of salvation history toward God’s preferred end; that all might be saved. This is why 
God's Word has laid before us such challenging requirements for Christian leadership. 
The standards are rightly high, not only for the sake of the church's vitality but also for 
the sake of the leader's vitality. In an articles by Darrell Johnson entitled Biblical 
Requirements for Leaders, Johnson delineates four qualifications that all Christian 
leaders must have in order to be effective for Christ and their local church. According to 
Johnson, the Bible makes a compelling argument for each of his suggested 
qualifications,; therefore, he provides biblical foundations for each. The four 
qualifications are based on | Timothy 3:1-13, 2 Timothy 2:1-13, Titus 1:5-9, Acts 6:1-6, 
and Exodus 18:21-22. The qualifications spelled out in these passages can be summarized 
in four words: commitment, conviction, competency, and character. 

1. Commitment. Are the would-be leaders clearly committed to Jesus 

Christ as Savior and Lord? Is there a passion to know him in all his 

fullness? While different personality types express passion 

differently, there must be evidence of a fire inside to know and 

obey the Crucified and Risen One. 

2. Conviction. Do the would-be leaders have biblically informed 

convictions-about who God is, who humans are, the meaning of 

history, the nature of the church, and especially the meaning of 

Jesus' death and resurrection? Are they leaming what it means to 

be transformed by the renewal of the mind (Rom. 12:2), to think 

Christianly about every dimension of their lives-money, time, sex, 

family, recreation? For this reason, Paul warns against being too 


quick to call recent converts to leadership; commitment and 
conviction take time to deepen. 


3. Competency. Do the would-be leaders know how to make their 
way through the Scriptures? Can they help others find their way 
around the sacred pages (2 Tim. 2:15)? Have the would-be leaders 
been entrusted with appropriate gifts of the Holy Spirit (. 4:11-12, 
1 Cor. 12:12-31, Rom. 12:3-8)? Do they have a working 
understanding of the gifts, and can they help others discern and 
deploy those entrusted to them? Do they have the necessary 
relational skills for this position? Do their relationships manifest 
the integrity and love of Jesus, especially in their marriage and 
with their children (2 Tim. 3:5)? The Kingdom of God, after all, is 
about righteousness; that is, right relationship. 


4. Character. Are the would-be leaders taking on the character of 

Jesus? Someone has astutely observed, It is not a matter of 

perfection, but direction. Are the potential leaders moving toward 

greater and greater Christ-likeness? The lists of leadership 

requirements are finally about character. Do they exhibit self: 

control, hospitality, gentleness (control of anger), a quest for 

holiness, temperance? Is there evidence of dying to the love of 

money, to manipulation, to always having it one's own way? Are 

they faithful to their spouse (husband of one wife)?! 

Johnson goes on to say that the injunction in 1 Timothy 3:4 requires a leader to 
"see that his children obey him with proper respect" is not a demand for perfection. Even 
the best parents can have children that choose to disobey them. Paul's concem is that 
those in leadership give their best energies and time to training their children. What about 
above reproach? The point is that as leaders we should seek to be all that the Master calls 
us to be. It means being above condemnation as we confess and repent of our sins and 
failures and seek, by grace, to grow. Finally, Johnson says, that the biblical qualifications 


of a leader are commitment, conviction, competency, and character. The greatest of these 
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is character. 


‘Darrell Johnson, “Biblical Requirements of Leaders,” http://www. buildingchurchleaders.com/ 
articles/2004/le-040329.html (accessed October 24, 2011). 


"Ibid. 


In Chapter One of this project, the writer will emphasizes the ministry focus 
which includes how the model of ministry became a project for research and an 
explanation of the research context. He will direct the reader toward his personal calling 
into ministry and how God uniquely prepared him for the task he now assumes. 

Chapter Two presents the state of the art in the model of ministry. Here the writer 
provides an exploration of those authors, academicians, scholars and theologians who 
have written on the subject of leadership development. The competing and 
complementing views and other models and methods of leadership development will be 
discussed and engaged in this chapter. 

Chapter Three provides the foundational research that supports and undergirds the 
writer’s problem statement and hypothesis. It will pay particular attention to how 
leadership has been supported, encouraged and maintained over time. Historical, biblical 
and theological foundations are presented which support the model of ministry being 
studied. 

Chapter Four presents research methodology and design. In this chapter, the 
writer will provide a detailed analysis of how he developed his project model and a brief 
timeline for project implementation. In this chapter the writer will also provide the 
methods by which his hypothesis will be tested and how credible data can be ascertained. 

Chapter Five discusses the field experience. In this chapter, the writer will speak 
to how the project methodology was conducted and how the research instruments were 
deployed to gather data for analysis. This chapter will provide details of what went on 


during the testing period. 


Chapter Six presents the researcher’s reflections, summary and conclusion of the 
project. Here, the writer will look back over the entire period of study and reflect on his 
personal growing edges, and the challenges of ministry that were presented as a result of 
this doctor of ministry process. He will show how his ministry project can be replicated 
in other congregations and what he would have done differently to make this an even 


stronger project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The was born ten days after the beginning of the New Year, the oldest child born 
from the union of the late Ottoway Thomas Hill and Sarah Katherine Brown Hill Watson. 
At his birth, the writer’s family resided at 304-B Spartanburg Street, Greenville, South 
Carolina. As a child the people living in the writer’s neighborhood had a significant 
influence on him. They influenced him socially, morally, and spiritually. He was given 
guidance in how to conduct himself in different situations, especially when it came to 
being in the presence of adults. For example, neither he nor any other child was ever 
permitted to listen in on adults’ conversations, particularly when they were discussing 
other persons who lived in our community or even beyond Spartanburg Street-Greenline. 

These people influenced the writer by the way they lived their lives. It was surely 
teaching by example. The men and women worked hard to earn a living to be able to take 
care of their families. Watching and listening to them, the writer learned the value of 
decency, respect for others, and the importance of being willing to help neighbors when 
the need arose. He witnessed the sharing of meals and the borrowing of a stick of butter, 
a cup of sugar or flour, or some kind of non-food item, to be repaid when the borrower 
got his or her next check. During the writer’s childhood, he learned that sharing should be 


a way of life among friends and families. 


In terms of spiritual influence, the neighbors and people from the surrounding 
community taught the writer by means of their strong adherence to Christian principles 
and their extensive involvement in church work. It was always clear to the writer that 
their faith in God was a guiding principle of their lives and that they faithfully tried to 
live according to their understanding of biblical teachings and Christ-like behavior. 
Moreover, the way they immersed themselves into their church activities provided a solid 
foundation for his spiritual growth. 

As a young boy, the writer along with his brothers and sister and the Jamison 
children, let their imaginations carry them into places they had seen only in magazines. 
They had some wonderful times playing and enjoying one another’s company. It was 
there under the front porch of the writer’s home that he first practiced being a preacher, 
and his sisters, brothers, and the Jamison’s served as a good congregation. They would 
sing songs and pray like they did in church, and then the writer would preach a sermon. 

At other times, the writer would preach from the porch when there was no 
congregation assembled. He would preach to the winds. Sometimes, people walking by 
the house would stop to listen to him as he preached from the porch. As a result, there is 
one thing the writer is certain of, he enjoyed preaching. While delivering those sermons, 
the writer felt as if he were making a real contribution, as if he were helping to change 
the lives of those who came within the sound of his voice. 

Some of the older boys from the neighborhood would tease the writer about his 
porch activities and that one day he would really be a preacher. He did not pay them any 
attention; he kept on doing something he truly loved doing. In reflection on those early 
preaching experiences, the writer realized that preaching was going to be an essential part 
of his life, and yet, it took more than a decade after those early porch years before he 


started on the path to become an ordained pastor. 


In the years between preaching from the porch as a child and preaching from a 
church pulpit as a licensed minister, the writer’s life moved in many directions. He 
obtained his first paying job at the age of nine. He worked on a wood truck, helping a 
peddler who sold wood and vegetables from the back of his truck. It was an all-day job 
on Saturdays only. The writer’s job was to stack wood in the baskets and place vegetables 
in the bags, and the peddler would weigh them and tell the customers the cost. 

At the age of 11 years, the writer started helping Dale, who delivered The 
Greenville Piedmont newspaper each evening. I would roll the papers, place rubber bands 
on them, and give them to Dale, who would toss them into the customer’s yard. For me, 
this was a fun job because it gave me chances to ride around in a car, which amounted to 
a fringe benefit for the $1.00 per week that he paid me to roll the papers. I also rode with 
Dale when he would make his rounds to collect subscription payments from customers. 
Working with Dale enabled me to leam some important lessons about business: (1) 
keeping my books (customer records) straight on a regular basis; (2) being friendly to 
customers could earn me a gratuity; and (3) being responsible to my tasks. 

The writer was 12 years old when he stopped working the paper route, and for the 
next four years, he held a number of other part-time jobs. When he was 15 years old, he 
began his next really important job. He helped Ralph J} an older teenager; take care 
of the lawn of Bill and Kitty Delaney, who owned Delaney’s Sporting Goods Store in 
Greenville. When Ralph graduated from high school, the writer acquired his duties. 

When the writer finished high school, he was given a job at the Delaney’s store. 
One aspect of work was driving the company car to deliver goods to customers, but his 
primary duties were those of the receiving clerk. The writer would check new 


merchandise in upon its arrival, make sure the paperwork was in order and filed properly, 


and then add the new equipment to existing inventory. He worked at Delaney’s for four 
months and then left to find a better-paying job. 

In reality, the job found the writer. He became a warehouseman for Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., a wholesaler of mill equipment and electrical supplies. The writer 
worked at Greenville Textile Supply for about a year. It was there he met Reverend 
Ulysses Durham, the local delivery person for the company. He caught the writer’s 
attention immediately because the writer found him to be one of the most polite and 
cordial persons he had ever met. The writer soon learned that he was a preacher, and so 
the writer began to watch him very closely. He demonstrated that he was ethical, 
forthright, and hard-working. The writer really admired these qualities in him, and we 
soon developed a good relationship. This was during a time in the writer’s life when the 
writer dabbled freely in worldly pleasures smoking, drinking, clubbing, etc.—but after 
the writer met Mr. Durham, and began to respect him, he made sure not to let those 
behaviors show whenever he was in his presence. (However, the writer did not give up 
everything completely; he did continue to be involved to some degree in those fickle 
pleasures of life.) 

Besides being someone the writer admired for his personal conduct, Reverend 
Durham showed the writer a lot about warehouse work. After about a year, the writer left 
Greenville Textile Supply and took a job as a Hyster driver at Union Bleachery in 
Greenville. The writer learned later that Reverend Durham soon left Greenville Textile 
Supply, and he and Reverend W. B. McMahand co-founded a company that provided 
construction and janitorial services. Although they built a thriving business, they 
eventually separated into two businesses; Reverend McMahand took over the 


construction business and Reverend Durham took over the janitorial services. 
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Not long after the writer enrolled at Morris College, Reverend Durham gave him a 
job in his janitorial company. The writer would help clean offices in several buildings 
and night clubs in the Greenville area. This job provided the writer valuable employment, 
not only because of the wages, but also because it gave them many opportunities to share 
ideas and learn from each other. In addition, we found many occasions to practice our 
hoop, that staple of African-American preaching in the pulpit. 

Working together gave them many opportunities to discuss tapes and other 
resources dealing with positive self-development. As they went about emptying trash 
cans and dusting window ledges, they were able to listen to preachers such as Dr. J. H. 
Jackson, former president of the National Baptist Convention USA, Inc.; Dr. Sandy Ray, 
renowned pastor of Cornerstone Baptist Church in Brooklyn and president of the Empire 
State Convention; and motivational speaker Les Brown. Reverend Durham and the writer 
found these messages to be quite entertaining as well as highly informative. They would 
have fun discussing their messages and joking about how they told stories to illustrate 
particular points. 

Through the years of working together, Reverend Durham and the writer 
developed a truly good friendship as we shared numerous occasions for learning about 
preaching and pastoring. Reverend Durham, Reverend McMahand, and the writer 
traveled together to a number of Baptist Convention’s at the state and national levels. 
Reverend Durham was not only a good friend, but he also served as a father figure for the 
writer, which was a significant factor in the writer’s personal and professional growth. 

The writer admits having little or no parental support during his young adult life. 
They were not present for his first sermon, when he was called to his first church, when 
he left home for college, when he graduated, when he got married or at the arrival of his 


first two children. These events created bad feelings in the heart of the writer for his 
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parents; compounding these feelings was the poverty that was experienced as a college 
student. Before the writer enrolled at Morris College, he had been accustomed to being 
able to pay for whatever he wanted or needed, but in his first semester as a college 
student, he found out what it meant to not have financial support; especially from his 
parents. 

While the writer was denied critical support from his family, he turned this 
liability into an asset by being attentive to the needs of his own family. Because of what 
the writer recognized about the shortcomings in his own upbringing, he have been 
unwavering in his devotion to providing the material, emotional, and spiritual support 
that his family needed and deserves. 

The writer recalls when the affirmation of his call to preach was crystallized; it 
was during a worship service shortly after he turned 18 years old and had graduated from 
high school. It dawned on him that he really was called to preach. While sitting in 
worship, he realized that in order to do so, he needed to be prepared. It appeared to the 
writer that the first call is a call to preparation. He felt that he needed to be well-equipped 
for the task ahead. He was not certain how to proceed but he did know that there was 
something that needed to be done. 

During this same period, the writer was living with his maternal grandfather. 
After church one day, as the writer talked to his grandfather, he asked if his grandfather 
had served in the armed forces. He said no. Then the writer inquired of him how he had 
kept from going into the military. He said he had prayed and his prayer was answered. 
The writer asked him if he would pray for him so that he would not have to go. They 
prayed together, and the writer felt relieved. 

Later that year, the writer was drafted into the armed services, but when he went 


down to take the physical exam, something strange happened. They called everybody’s 
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name except his. When it was time to return home, the writer’s name was finally called. 
Lo and behold, the reason the writer was called was not to be inducted, but to be notified 
that he was going to be sent back home because he had asthma. Strangely enough, the 
writer had never known that he had asthma. His family doctor had to send a letter to the 
Selective Service Office stating that he did in fact have asthma. 

Surprisingly, about a year later, the writer received another letter from the 
Selective Service requesting him to report for possible induction. Mr. (EE, the 
Personnel Officer at Greenville Textile Supply, sent a letter to the Selective Service 
Board asking them to give the writer an exemption, partly because he had been diagnosed 
with asthma, but more importantly because the writer was the main breadwinner for his 
family. The fact that Mr. [had a couple of friends on the Selective Service Board 
did much to help my chances to be given an exemption. A few weeks later, the writer 
received a 4-F designation. 

Every time the writer thinks about the possibility of being inducted into the 
military, he thinks about his grand father’s praying for him that particular Sunday. He 
thinks about how God answers prayers and how God moves in strange ways to help him 
get through situations that sometimes seem beyond his control. Having gone through the 
Selective Service process strengthened the writer’s faith and confidence in God. He 
leamed that in trying times and other times, God is there when we need God the most. 

All the while that the writer was dealing with the Selective Service Board, he was 
conscious of his calling to preach. He spent a lot of time observing Reverend Hellams, 
watching how he conducted himself in the pulpit. He watched how his pastor reached out 
into Greenville County and vicinity, and his outreach demonstrated real caring and 
concern for people’s physical, emotional, and spiritual well-being. The writer started 


travelling with Reverend Hellams to various revival services and working with him in 
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some of the church’s outreach ministries. He labored diligently for the members of his 
church and for other people in the surrounding counties. He helped the writer understand 
that ministry is more than just preaching, and it is more than carrying a Bible, quoting 
Scripture, and wearing a cross. Being around Reverend Hellams as much as he was began 
to give the writer a different view of preaching, ministry, and people’s needs. The writer 
discovered that people need more than just the spiritual word; he learned that a good 
pastor knew the importance of taking care of the total person. 

About a year after the writer realized his calling; he spoke to Reverend Hellams 
and told him that he believe he had been called to preach. In his patient way, he looked 
the writer up and down and told him that within the next week, he would make an 
announcement in church about his calling. The congregation observed the writer for ten 
months before the writer was allowed to preach his initial sermon. 

Prior to preaching his first sermon, the writer read it to Mr. Arthur Black, his 
sightless neighbor, to get his opinion and suggestions. He told me it was great. The writer 
also presented it to Reverend A. B. Brown to have him read over it. After he did so, the 
writer asked him if the sermon was adequate, and he looked at the writer and candidly 
said, no. Thus, the writer went back to the drawing board and prayed and asked God to 
help prepare a sermon that would be suitable and meaningful. 

Again, God answered his prayer, and the writer came up with a nice idea entitled 
A Conspiracy Against A Child Of God. The writer carried that message to Reverend 
Brown, who read over it and this time said, “Hill, I believe you’ve got something here.” 
The writer spent a great deal of time reading the manuscript, so much so that he almost 
knew the entire sermon word-for-word by memory. In spite being well-prepared, and 
how many times the writer had read and re-read the sermon, when he stood up, his 


thoughts took a seat. 
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The writer went on to make some preliminary statements, read the text, and gave 
the subject of the sermon. While delivering the message, the people were both attentive 
and excited. The sermon progressed well, and the congregation really helped the writer 
by saying Amen and otherwise encouraging him in the delivery of the sermon. After 
about 15 minutes, the writer brought the sermon to a conclusion, and the people 
responded with great enthusiasm. 

Reverend Hellams stood up, filled with excitement that the writer had done a 
good job. His words were extremely helpful in convincing the congregation that the 
message had been well-prepared and well-delivered. He stated that this must not have 
been the first time the writer had delivered a sermon. After hearing the message, 
Reverend Hellams asked the church officers “What is your pleasure?” A motion was 
offered and seconded that the church would license me as a preacher of the Gospel. The 
vote was unanimous in the writer’s favor, and the congregation cheered the outcome. 

Reverend Hellams asked for an offering to be taken for the writer, saying that the 
money raised would be helpful in the writer’s need to purchase books and other materials 
for his emerging ministry. He looked at the writer and stated that it would be a long time 
before he would be able to raise that much money again as a preacher. The congregation 
laughed. (His prediction tumed out to be true.) After they concluded the service. 
Reverend Brown, Reverend Durham, Reverend Robinson, and a host of other established 
ministers came up and congratulated the writer. Many of the members of the 
congregation came up and expressed encouragement also. 

About three months after the writer’s first sermon, Reverend Durham 
recommended him to succeed him at Double Springs Baptist Church in Walhalla, South 
Carolina, and the writer started serving as the interim preacher. Double Springs held 


services twice a month, on the first and third Sundays, and this gave the writer an 
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opportunity to preach on a regular basis. During the same time, the writer began serving 
also as the assistant to Dr. C. C. Stewart at Easley Union Baptist Church in Easley, South 
Carolina, which enabled the writer to preach on the second and fourth Sundays as well. 

After the writer served for six months as interim preacher at Double Springs, he 
was elected as the pastor. The fact that he was 20 years old and not married at the time set 
a precedent. There was no one else in the immediate area that was single and pastoring, 
and the combination actually helped attract people to the services. 

Double Springs was a relatively small church whose congregation numbered 
fewer than 100 members. There were approximately 35 members who attended on a 
regular basis, but with the visitors, we usually had a congregation that exceeded 100 
persons. The church had three deacons, two trustees and a 12-member choir that sang a 
cappella (because we had no pianist). The officers and the writer had a good working 
relationship. This was especially true of the relationship with Deacon DeRoy Young, who 
had become deeply involved in the church’s work when Reverend Durham was the 
pastor. With his love and respect for preachers, Deacon Young was a real asset to the 
church and to the writer. Many of the ideas the writer had for Double Springs, he first 
discussed them with Deacon Young. 

Because of Deacon Young’s trust in the writer and the writer’s confidence in his 
support, they were able to accomplish a lot of good deeds for Double Springs. During the 
writer’s ten years as the pastor, they were able to build a new sanctuary and a new 
fellowship hall, and the conveniences that were part of these new facilities placed Double 
Springs ahead of the other churches in the community. The upgrades to the church 
included central heat and air conditioning, a heated baptismal pool, a top-notch public 
address system in the sanctuary, a pastor’s study, a finance room, and an additional room 


that was used primarily for children’s activities. The neighboring congregations were 
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glad that Double Springs small congregation was making visible progress and 
experiencing some growth in membership. 

Because the writer was single, he thought that it was unlikely that any other 
church would call him as its pastor, but within a year after working alongside Reverend 
Stewart, he was called to Flat Ruff Baptist Church in Gray Court, South Carolina. The 
writer left Easley Union, but he was still pastoring two churches at the same time, Double 
Springs on first and third Sundays, and Flat Ruff on second and fourth Sundays. 

While pastoring both of these churches, the writer enrolled in Morris College in 
Sumter, South Carolina and hard as it may be to believe, the salaries he received from the 
churches more or less paid for his college expenses. However, the salaries did not pay for 
all of his expenses, and as previously mentioned, he had to do without a lot of things once 
he enrolled at Morris. He attended classes for two years, but by then, he was tired of 
being broke. So, he quit school and went to work for Reverend Brown, who taught him 
how to paint. He paid the writer well, but to his surprise, instead of his funds increasing, 
he found himself getting further and further into a financial hole. 

During the first summer after the writer left Morris College and began working 
with Reverend Brown, he painted the inside of Reverend McMahand’s home. One day 
after getting paid for doing that job, the writer went back to Morris College to enroll in 
summer school classes. Thus, he completed his college education receiving a bachelor’s 
degree with a concentration in liberal studies. 

While a student at Morris College the writer met Elaine McBride, the lady who 
would become his wife and life partner. On many occasions, Elaine rode with the writer 
to religious events throughout the state. It was their duty to represent the organization, 
and whenever they traveled, they made a point of introducing her as the Queen of their 


group. 
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At first, Elaine and the writer had no particular interest in each other beyond the 
work of their Ministerial Alliance, but Reverend Walter Davis, who was the writer’s 
roommate and also one of her classmates, constantly share the significance of Elaine and 
how nice it might be for the writer to get to know her better. One day, Walter revealed to 
the writer that Elaine and her boyfriend was no longer an item. The meaning was clear; 
the window of opportunity had been opened, and it was on the writer to make good use of 
it. The writer asked Elaine for a date to a movie, and she accepted. This began what has 
tumed out to be a 33-year relationship, 31 of them in marriage. 

Elaine has built her own outstanding professional career as an elementary school 
teacher. Currently, she works with second grade students at Grove Elementary School in 
Greenville. Working with children is important to her, and she demonstrates it by 
volunteering to teach young children who are members of the Tumbling Shoals Baptist 
Association, where the writer serves as moderator. 

When they got married, the writer had preachers for groomsmen, including 
Reverend Walter Davis (who had introduced me officially to Elaine), Reverend 
McMahand, Reverend Robert Dennis, and Reverend Durham’s son Anthony. The 
writer’s brother John Robert served as the best man. From this union two children were 
born, Oliver II and Shanda. 

From Morris College, the writer enrolled as a student at Duke University. He had 
no idea how demanding the coursework would be at Duke. Trying to keep up with the 
coursework was truly a struggle at times. There were times the writer was taxed from 
from the heavy demands of reading multiple textbooks in each course. As an 
undergraduate student, he had to read what was considered a lot, but that volume of 
reading was nothing compared to what he experienced at Duke. It was one of the most 


rigorous undertakings he had ever been involved in. 
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Shortly before his first mid-term exams, he found it necessary to call his pastor to 
discuss with him how he felt about his situation at Duke. The writer told him that the 
stress and pressure to do well was beginning to get to him and that it felt as if his head 
were swelling (and not from having too much pride). The writer’s pastor shared with him 
that there would be no embarrassment if he returned to Greenville, because very few 
people had the opportunity to attend classes at Duke. 

The writer thought about what was said, and went to God is prayer. After his 
prayer, a feeling of calmness and confidence overcame him giving him determination to 
complete the degree program. The writer felt that God’s Hands were upon him and that 
God would guide him through whatever trials remained in his studies at Duke. 

Shortly thereafter, the writer became a leader among his fellow Divinity School 
classmates. There were many classmates who were more academically gifted but it was 
the writer who would take the lead in study groups. Additionally, the writer had the 
glorious opportunity to preach a revival for undergraduate students on campus. 

The writer was called to Beaverdam Baptist Church four months after he 
graduated from Duke University Divinity School, which he considered further evidence 
of how strangely God works. Two days after the day that Deacon Irby, one of 
Beaverdam’s leading members. called to inform him that he had been elected as pastor, 
the writer’s wife called to inform him that she was expecting their first child. He was 
stunned, to put it mildly. On one hand, he had gotten such good news from Beaverdam 
Baptist, and on the other hand, he had gotten even better news from his wife. He knew 
both of them were reasons to rejoice, but felt that both of them carried a world of 
responsibility, and both were going to be staring him in the face at the same time. On 


several occasions, the writer walked into the bathroom, looked into the mirror, and said to 
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himself, /’‘l/ be doggone! That was about as close to swearing as he would allow himself 
to be. 

At Beaverdam, the writer rejoiced because it was a church that he really wanted to 
pastor. On more than one occasion, he had visited this church when he was a teenager 
traveling with Reverend Hellams to hear Reverend James S. Hall conduct revival 
services. The writer always thought the people of Beaverdam were good people, and the 
church had an outstanding reputation beyond Laurens County. The second sermon the 
writer preached took place at Beaverdam, and it was a good experience even though he 
was frightened of the task at hand. In addition, Beaverdam seemed to be a stable church 
that held well-attended community revival services. One other reason the writer wanted to 
be at Beaverdam is that at that time, he was looking to serve as a full-time pastor, after 
having been part-time at Double Springs and part-time at Flat Ruff churches for a total of 
nearly ten years. 

Lately in the writer’s ministry at Beaverdam, he has realized that one of the 
greatest needs in the church is to develop members for leadership. Surely this is one of 
the most critical needs in terms of building and maintaining the vitality of the church. 
Without people properly prepared to take on leadership roles in the church, the church 
will eventually self-destruct. Without leaders to take their places and manage the 
church’s affairs in a proper manner, the church will be affected in a negative way. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon the church to routinely equip its members for leadership 
roles. 

The 21 Century is certainly a time in which persons with leadership skills and 
training are needed to face and meet the demands that are placed upon the church. Clergy 
leaders will be required to meet these times with faith, determination, and dedication in 


order to successfully carry out the work of the church, the vision of the church, and the 
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mission of the church. The times we live in demand more participation and better 
leadership than ever before, especially as people shop for churches in much the same 
manner as people go to the mall and shop for clothes. 

Beaverdam Baptist Church is located in Enoree, South Carolina, nestled in the 
northernmost corner of Laurens County, where the southern sections of Greenville and 
Spartanburg counties converge. The church was founded in 1874 by a band of former 
slaves who were looking for a physical place to continue their worship services. 

The present Beaverdam Baptist Church came into being in 1996 as a result of the 
members’ recognizing the need to prepare for the future. This included the need for 
significant improvements in educational programs, in communications technology, and in 
programs designed to meet the social and spiritual needs of the community. The present 
church features an expanded educational facility, an enlarged Fellowship Hall, and a full- 
service kitchen. In the 1996 renovations, a new sanctuary was erected which contains 
cushioned pews and a grand piano. More recently, a state-of-the-art communications 
system has been installed, including computers and wireless internet, monitors 
throughout the church, and an enhanced public address system. 

In 1981, Beaverdam elected Reverend Oliver T. Hill, who is the incumbent 
pastor. Reverend Hill has instituted a tithing program and promoted the overall financial 
growth of the church. He has supervised the purchase of a church van and the erection of 
a church sign at the entrance to the property. He has led efforts to renovate the sanctuary, 
including installation of padded pews, new carpet throughout the church, and new doors. 
Under Reverend Hill’s leadership, the church has begun an Annual Yuletide Banquet, an 
annual Fellowship Cookout prior to Revival Week, an annual Family Night, and a 
Singles Ministry. In 1996, the church held a groundbreaking for a new sanctuary and a 


new educational facility; these projects were completed in the fall of 1997. 
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It is worth noting that over the course of 135 years; Beaverdam Baptist Church 
has been led by a total of 12 pastors, two of whom, Reverend Duncan and Reverend Hill, 
have served a total of more than 65 years (38 years and 28 years, respectively). 

In general, the church is solvent and has always been on stable financial footing, 
but within the last year, it has experienced a decline in finances, due in large part to lay- 
offs and members having to work reduced schedules. Like other institutions, the church 
has had to reduce its annual budget for the coming year, but to date it is able to meet all 
regular expenses, and is able to plan and execute activities that it feel will benefit the 


members, the church, the community, and the denomination. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


In their book, New International Biblical Commentary: Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 
Leslie C. Allen and Timothy S. Laniak provide a commentary on the lives of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther, all of whom are significant Old Testament personalities. The 
authors provide some insight into the textual understanding essential to all three of these 
persons; however, for the purposes of this course, the focus is on the authors’ discussion 
of Nehemiah. 

Love Leadership by John Hope Bryant stresses that today’s leaders cannot afford 
to use tactics of control, manipulation, and fear which were prevalent among companies 
such as Lehman Brothers, Bear Stearns, Chrysler, and other major companies that ruled 
by coercion of employees. He asserts that today’s leaders must be different primarily 
because of the increase of knowledgeable, self-directed employees who will no longer 
wait 10-20 years before they are allowed to advance into leadership positions in the 
company. People want to move into leadership roles much sooner than the way moving 
into leadership used to be. Bryant says that people are more interested in finding 
“meaning and significance in their work, not just [financial] compensation.” He says that 
love leaders “seek to bring out the best in people and empower them in their work 


performance.” 
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James H. Cone, in God of the Oppressed seeks to assert a theological position that 
faith starts with a gospel and concludes with a gospel, in this case, a gospel of the 
liberation of the oppressed. The writer states that his faith in Black theology was shaped 
through the prism of the black church community. He asserts that one can also see Black 
people’s quest for freedom and self-actualization in a historical and theological context. 
Freedom appears to be a deep-seated and conscious idea in the hearts and minds of Black 
throughout their history in America. 

In The Leader in Me by Steven R. Covey, the writer uses the real-life story of a 
school that wanted to introduce leadership qualities to its students. He says that 
leadership is painted with a broad brush that draws from a full palette of subtopics, but 
some of the subtopics were not suitable for all age groups at the school, which was based 
on Christian principles. He says that the students and teachers became enthusiastic about 
the leadership training in the process of developing a vision statement, which was based 
on living, loving, learning, and leaving a legacy. 

Gaines S. Dobbins, in Learning to Lead stresses the importance of good 
leadership. The author asserts that behind good leadership will emerge loyal followers 
who will do what is necessary to get the job done. The book is also geared toward 
churches that need better leaders. The text focuses more on principles of leadership than 
on methods. 

Floyd H. Flake, Elaine McCollins Flake, and Edwin C. Reed developed materials 
to guide pastors and would-be pastors in the task of confronting the daily demands of 
church, in their book, African American Church Management Handbook. In this book the 
authors, share how to deal with staff, how to develop a sound budget, and what should be 
the roles of persons who work in the church. The authors say that “effective church 


management is directly related to successful church ministry. 
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Geoffery V. Guns, in his book, Setting the House in Order: A Guide for Leading 
Change in the Local Church uses the history of Nehemiah, the cupbearer, to lay the 
foundation for the author’s discussion of the importance of putting the church in order. 
One of the factors that the author discusses in detail is overcoming the stifling effects of 
traditionalism in the church, which does not necessarily mean getting rid of traditions. 
The author also contends that it is important for the church to have respect for spiritual 
authority. 

Leveraging Your Leadership Style: Maximize Your Influence by Discovering the 
Leader Within by John Jackson and Lorraine Bossé-Smith state their view of effective 
leadership as a result of “positive and proactive influence in the context of healthy 
relationships.” It is their belief that the best leaders are those who are followed because 
of who they are rather than what they do or where they rank in the company’s 
organizational chart. 

God in the Ghetto by William A. Jones is an examination of the effects of racism 
on persons who are confined to the ghetto. At the same time, he shows how the gospel of 
Jesus Christ can play a role in liberation from the oppression associated with life in 
ghettoes. 

Effective Church Leadership: A Practical Sourcebook, by Harris W. Lee reveals 
some valuable insights and principles that are vital in the field of leadership. It discusses 
qualities of a good leader in bridging the gap between what is and what can be in terms of 
leadership in the church. The writer asserts that there can be no effective church without 
adequate leadership. 

In Brazos Theological Commentary on the Bible: Ezra & Nehemiah, author 
Matthew Levering demonstrates through the writing of this commentary several 


similarities between Ezra and Nehemiah, as these two Old Testament luminaries focused 
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on the content and structure of their work. However, Nehemiah differs in that he focuses 
upon the reconstruction of the walls in Jerusalem. Nehemiah also shares insights about 
the people of God returning from exile. 

Marvin A. McMickle provides useful instruction to pastors regarding the 
preaching moment in Living Water for Thirsty Souls. McMickle has given us a 
comprehensive look at his usage of “8 L’s” in the development of sermons. He 
emphasizes that no text should become a pretext for the preacher to show off his or her 
own interpretation. When such is the case, it lessens the Word of God and winds up 
withholding water from thirsty souls. To avoid such missteps, the preacher ought to rely 
on exegetical inquiry. McMickle shares insights on how to get through the 8 L’s and 
provides a sermon that applies his 8 L’s method. 

Shellie Sampson Jr. provides insight into the heart of effective leadership in his 
book, Superior Leadership in Challenging Situations. It is this author’s position that good 
leadership does not exist merely as an abstract concept, but rather as a concrete reality 
that deals with the facts of the time, the place, and the circumstances that a leader finds 
himself or herself involved in. He goes on to say that given the complexities of modern 
life, leadership requires preparation, commitment, and courage, supported with the right 
kind of spirit. 

Gerald L. Sittser’s book, Water from a Deep Well is a book on Christian faith. In 
this book, Sittser enables the reader to become acquainted with historical personages, 
from St. Augustine to C. $. Lewis, who have had a significant impact throughout the 
centuries on the basic constructs of the Christian faith. The writer aids us in 
understanding the role of storytelling and how God, through stories, seeks to reconcile 


the world unto Himself, especially the redemption of humankind. The author discusses 
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many of the martyrs who gave their lives for their faith and what they believed about 
God. 

Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra provide a classic view of theology in their 
book Introduction to Theology. In their book, they present a study of theology. It covers a 
wide array of topics and themes, such as God, Trinity, creation, sin, and salvation, which 
are commonly expressed in the Bible. This book seeks to develop definitions and give 
interpretations of the elements of theology. 

In Being a Fruit-Bearing Disciple by Terry Thomas, the writer provides the 
reader of this book with excellent information on how to transform church members into 
disciples who will be more productive and mature persons in their walk with Jesus Christ 
and their fellow men. The book is also saturated with biblical insights to help the reader 
develop a vibrant faith. 

Making It Through a Storm is another book by Terry Thomas. In this second 
offering, author Thomas states clearly that regardless of a person’s financial status, 
educational level, social connections, or moral values, every human being at some point 
will come face to face with the inevitability of storms. He asserts that storms are an 
unavoidable facet of the human landscape without any exemptions. Some persons will 
give into the storms and drown because they are absent an anchor, whereas other persons 
will overcome their storms because they are in touch with a source of power that is over 
and beyond themselves. That source is Jesus Christ. 

In Church Administration: Effective Leadership for Ministry, Charles Tidwell 
gives the reader a straightforward view of church leaders and leadership responsibility. 
The book will help equip church leaders with effective ways of administering the 


church’s affairs. Tidwell asserts that church leaders must develop and exhibit a style of 
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leadership. In addition, he provides charts, definitions, and checklists for curriculums to 
be used in developing leaders. 

John White’s Excellence in Leadership touches on crises confronting leaders 
today. It shares ways to overcome obstacles to producing leadership. It suggests how to 


achieve the work that God wants done. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Historical Foundations 


Since the dawn of human history, leadership has been in existence. The Bible is 
an atlas of the accounts of the people of God, both men and women, who rose to 
positions of leadership for various reasons. In his book Spiritual Leadership: A Guide to 
Developing Spiritual Leaders in the Church, Geoffrey V. Guns said, “The Old and New 
Testaments are filled with the stories of the lives of men and women who were tribal and 
national leaders. The writings of ancient civilizations are filled the exploits of heroes who 
have come to us in history as great leaders.”' Guns cite Bernard M. Bass, who makes the 
point that grand stories about the feats of great leaders figured prominently in the 
development of civilized societies in ancient times.” 

From the dusty pages of antiquity have come persons who erupted onto human 
history, persons like Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Moses, Samson, David, Saint 
Augustine, and Martin Luther. There have been significant leaders in more recent times 
as well, people like Harriett Tubman, Richard Allen, Winston Churchill, Martin Luther 


King, Jr., Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt, Mahatma Gandhi and Nelson Mandela. 


‘Geoffrey V. Guns, Spiritual Leadership: A Guide to Developing Spiritual Leaders in the Church 
(Lithonia, GA: Orman Press, Inc., 2000), 9. 


“Tid., 9. 
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Widely perceived as truly great leaders, these people ascended to heights of greatness 
because they dared to step forward and try to achieve on a grand scale for the benefit of 
all people. 

Paul Johnson suggests that leaders described in the Bible were ordinary people 
who performed primarily on a tribal level. For example, he says, David, a king of Israel, 
had little impact on secular history. However, his greatness gained widespread 
prominence as a result of the spread of Judeo-Christian beliefs and the biblically recorded 
accounts of his achievements. This is true also of many other biblical leaders, and 
Johnson attributes it to the fact that the Bible is the book that has been read by more 
people than any other book.’ 

Johnson says that contrary to the way biblical characters achieve famed for their 
leadership, leaders such as Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar achieved greatness by 
the way they conducted themselves on the world stage. Their heroic acts have rolled 
down the corridors of history for hundreds upon hundreds of years. These men affirmed 
their places in the annals of history with their huge empires. They were intellectually 
astute, courageous, visionary, and ambitious, and yet at the same time, they were selfish, 
vicious, and difficult to love with their larger-than-life personalities. 

Johnson describes Alexander as a leader who set many standards for societies of 
his era. 

Alexander became the prototype hero for the Hellenic Age and 

many centuries after because of the extent of his achievement and 

his personal courage. He left his mark in many ways. He founded 

seventy cities, many named after him, in Western Asia and Africa, 


with square, straight streets and gardens in the ‘modern’ fashion. 
He thoroughly understood the art and technology of war in its most 


*Paul Johnson, Heroes: From Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar to Churchill and De Gaulle 
(New York, NY: HarperCollins Publishers, 2007), 26. 
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advanced form, but he had many other interests too: art, 

architecture, science, gastronomy, metallurgy, exploration, energy 

sources, and many other curiosities. He poked his nose into 

everything and missed nothing.* 

Johnson points out that one reason Alexander was highly successful was that his 
father, Philip II, had taken steps to ensure that his son received a first-class education. 
Alexander was tutored by the much respected Greek philosopher and polymath Aristotle, 
who himself had been trained by Plato. Another reason was that Alexander took pains to 
ensure that his military and other staff persons were also well-trained.* 

Julius Caesar was another outstanding military and political leader. Like 
Alexander, one key to his greatness as a military leader was his understanding of the 
importance of training his soldiers. He taught them the value of being decisive, swift, 
bold, and relentless. But above all, he taught them, so that they understood well whatever 
their mission and methods were.° 

Before these men ever rose to an international level of success with their military 
and society-building achievements, there were also memorable and important leaders in 
biblical history. One of the best-known of these is David, the shepherd boy who 
volunteered to confront a physically larger, military warrior Goliath. At the time that he 
met Goliath on the battlefield, David had not had any particular military training, 
although he was accustomed to killing, except that the things he killed were bears and 
lions that sought to devour his father’s sheep. These experiences gave David the courage 
and the faith to face the Philistine military champion, Goliath, who had been intimidating 


King Saul’s army for many days. David’s father, Jesse, had sent his son to the front lines 


‘Ibid., 38. 
“Ibid., 28. 
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of the battlefield to check on the welfare of his brothers. Much to his displeasure, David 
found that Goliath had succeeded in terrorizing Saul’s army because of his (Goliath’s) 
size—he is often described as a giant—and skill in fighting. The often-told story goes 
that none of the soldiers wanted to face Goliath in combat, and upon learning this, David 
took up the fight on his own. He did so using the skills and resources he had at hand, 
which he was accustomed to using in his everyday activities, and with those skills and 
resources, he won a decisive battle against the Philistine giant. Through this heroic act, 
David earned the undying affection and applause of all of Israel, moving the people to 
chant that “Saul killed his thousand, and David killed his ten thousand.”” 

Moses stands out in Hebrew history because he was chosen by God to be an 
instrument of deliverance of God’s people from Egyptian bondage. Moses became God’s 
spokesperson to the Pharaoh of Egypt. In pleading with the Pharaoh to release the captive 
Hebrews, Moses met stubborn opposition. The Pharaoh simply refused to let the Hebrews 
go free. As a result, Moses, who had resisted taking up the mantle of leadership, realized 
he had to demonstrate God’s power to the Pharaoh. One of the ways that Moses showed 
the power was to unleash a plague; another was to change a river of water into a river of 
blood. Perhaps the most convincing measure, and certainly the most dramatic one, was 
the death of Egyptians’ firstborn— including the firstborn child of the Pharaoh; and the 
death of the firstborn of everything else in the land of Egypt. The only way to escape the 
punishment of death to one’s firstborn was to have a mark of blood over the door post, 


which told the angel of death to pass over those houses.* 


71 Sm 18:7. 


SEx 12:7. 
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Martin Luther also stands as a spiritual leader, one who was bold enough to 
challenge and criticize some of the unethical practices that had become routine in the 
church. In so doing, he inspired a full-blown movement for change. 

Luther was a monk, a very prolific monk. He preached almost every day, 
sometimes two or three times per day, and within a relatively short period of time, he 
published thousands of speeches and opinions on matters of importance to the church. 

He was also a careful observer of what the church leaders were doing, particularly 
when it came to collecting funds from everyday people. On this point, Sittser describes a 
situation that had deteriorated into an outright fleecing of the church folks.’ Needing 
funds to pay off some debts, Albert of Brandenburg convinced Pope Leo X to allow 
funds to be extracted from the people by means of selling indulgences. An indulgence 
was a promise or pledge to help a person’s deceased loved one to escape purgatory if the 
survivor could produce enough money for the person selling the indulgence. The Pope 
agreed to the plan, requiring that half of the income flowed to his office, because he 
wanted to build St. Peter’s Basilica, a grand new church in Rome. 

Luther considered this practice to be absolutely intolerable, because it gave the 
appearance that salvation and eternal life could be secured through a sum of money 
instead of through true faith and belief in the redemptive power of Jesus Christ. So Luther 
spoke out against indulgences, and he challenged the church leadership to debate the 
issue, but the leadership would not participate at that level. Over a period of a few years, 
Luther developed a fuller theology to demonstrate that salvation could not be bought with 


earthly money. Luther relied on biblical text, such as Romans 1:17-20, which holds that 


°Gerald L. Sittser, Water from a Deep Well: Christian Spirituality from Early Martyrs to Modern 
Missionaries (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2007), 216. 
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For therein is the righteousness of God revealed, from faith to 

faith; as it is written. The just shall live by faith. For the wrath of 

God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 

unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness; 

Because that which may be known of God in them; for God has 

shown it unto them. For the invisible things of him from the 

creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 

things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead; so that 

they are without excuse. . . .'° 

Eventually, Luther published that theology in a set of 95 theses that he nailed to 
the door of the church at Wittenberg, saying basically that the Pope and his assistants 
must put an end to their unethical behavior of taking advantage of people’s fears about 
the afterlife. The Pope, of course, could not allow such insubordination to go unpunished, 
and consequently, Luther was excommunicated. This break with papal authority led to 
the Reformation, which resulted in the growth and development of other religious 
bodies.'! 

Eleven hundred years before Luther’s leadership spawned the Reformation, 
Augustine demonstrated leadership in terms of the importance of educating the new 
disciples in the church. Sittser says Augustine was one of the pastors who underwent a 
rigorous 3-year training program to prepare them “to teach new believers the essentials of 
the faith.” 

After his conversion, he understood that a pastor was called, as his contemporary 
Origen explained it, “to function as ‘a teacher, a guide, a friend’ for the members of the 


flock.” In order to do so, the pastor had to achieve a “maturity of faith,” meaning the 


pastor must set an example of personal conduct that would be above reproach. The 


Rom 1:17-20. 
"Sittser, Water From A Deep Well, 214-217. 
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bishop Gregory of Nazianzus stated that “a man must himself be cleansed before 
cleansing others; himself become wise, that he may make others wise . . . draw near to 
God, and so bring others near.”"° 

Augustine excelled in teaching new disciples. He had undergone a tremendous 
secular journey to arrive at his understanding of God. Augustine had dabbled in various 
philosophies and lifestyles. Before his realization that true peace comes from a deep and 
abiding faith in God, Augustine had been a serious participant in worldly pleasures, from 
womanizing to excessive drinking (of alcohol).'* After his training was completed, 
Augustine practiced a philosophy of teaching which held that “the only way to 
understand something is to love it first, that is, to study it with sympathy, patience and 
appreciation. True understanding requires the courage to surrender ourselves to the 
subject, and to let it have its way with us.”!° 

Turning now to relevant contemporary persons who made important contributions 
in terms of leadership in the African-American church, among the names that will be 


discussed herein are Benjamin E. Mays, Howard Thurman, and Joseph H. Jackson. 
Dr. Benjamin E. Mays 


Dr. Benjamin E. Mays is a native of Greenwood County, having grown up in the 
Epworth Community. He was a humble man who possessed a brilliant mind. He was one 
of the most outstanding African-American educators of the 20" Century. He was also a 
long-term president of Morehouse College in Atlanta, a highly influential civil rights 
advocate, and a Baptist preacher of the first rank. 

"Ibid. 

“Tbid., 15-16. 
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Born in 1984, Dr. Mays was a son of illiterate sharecroppers who themselves had 
been born into slavery. Blatant racism and horrendous poverty fashioned his early life. 
For example, when he was no more than four years old, Dr. Mays witnessed his father 
being humiliated at the hands of white men; it was an image that would stick with him for 
many, many years to come. 

According to biographical information available from the Benjamin Mays 
Museum, 

Mays’ childhood played a key role in shaping the monumental 

figure that he would become. His earliest memory was of a white 

mob that approached his family’s home on horseback with guns 

drawn, forcing his father to remove his hat and bow before them 

repeatedly. The mob was associated with the Phoenix Riot which 

began in Greenwood on November 8, 1898. The atmosphere of 

hate, lynching, violence and forced segregation made a lasting 

impression on Mays, and his childhood [spent] on his family’s 

tenant farm became the defining period of his life. It was then that 

he realized he wanted something better for his life. He developed 

an insatiable desire to get an education.'® 

By the time he turned six years old, his intellectual abilities had been noticed, as a 
teacher informed Mays’ pastor that Benny is smart. Just like witnessing his father being 
humiliated, Mays held on tightly to that little three-word phrase. It served to motivate him 
to demonstrate that he was indeed smart. However, his childhood education often had to 
be put on hold for several months at a time when the demands of his parents” 
sharecropping took precedence. It was that way for Mays and his seven siblings on the 
family farm. 

Loy E. Sartin, a curator of the newly opened Dr. Benjamin E. Mays Historical 
Site in Greenwood, said that the desire for a formal education was the key factor that kept 


Mays going. The story goes that sometimes in the midst of working behind a mule-drawn, 


“The Life Of Benjamin Elijah Mays, A Biography Developed By Curators Of The Mays House 
Museum, Greenwood, SC. www.mayshousemuseum.org/Page2.htm, (accessed November 12, 2011). 
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plow in the fields Mays would take a break and pray to be able to attend school 
somewhere soon.'’ That opportunity finally came during his early teenage years, when he 
decided on his own to enroll in high school at South Carolina State College in 
Orangeburg. On a couple of occasions, he left the campus and returned home to help with 
the seasonal needs of farming as usual, but after a couple of years, Mays refused to go 
back and help with the field work. In his 22" year, he managed to graduate from the high 
school, and desiring to further prove himself as academically fit as white students, he 
enrolled in Bates College in Maine. There, he distinguished himself via his scholarly 
abilities, and when he earned a Phi Beta Kappa key, he knew he had achieved his goal of 
demonstrating that he was as intelligent as his white counterparts. 

Having completed a formal education, Dr. Mays continued his rise from 
sharecropping in cotton fields to positions of respect and influence in American society. 
In 1934, he became Dean of Religion at Howard University, where he remained until 
1940, when he stepped up to accept the position of president of Morehouse College. He 
held that position for more than a quarter of a century, during which time he mentored 
some of the men who would become internationally respected civil rights and political 
leaders of the 1960s,70s, and 80s. Among these were Julian Bond, Andrew Young, and 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. At Morehouse College, Dr. Mays introduced Dr. King 
to the tactics and philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, and throughout his adult life, Dr. Mays 
himself advocated peaceful protests in the interest of human rights. Rather than resorting 


to physical confrontations, Dr. Mays always urged black people be about the business of 


"Donna Isbell Walker, “Quiet Man, Civil Rights Giant,” The Greenville News, July 24, 2011. 
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sharpening their minds and being intellectually and spiritually prepared for the 
opportunities that their hard work might produce.'* 

While distinguishing himself as an educator and mentor, Dr. Mays also was a 
prolific speaker, preacher, and writer. Through it all, he rose from extreme poverty and 
the Reconstruction Era of racism and went on to have a significant impact on American 
society, an impact that still resounds along the corridors of time nearly three decades after 
his death (1984). 

It is this writer’s belief that Dr. Mays was greatly influenced by his mother, a 
devout Christian who sought to instill in her children a strong understanding of God, 
faith, and Christian principles. It was his faith that became the driving force for his 
tireless study of religion, philosophy, and education. These intellectual pursuits opened 
unto to him opportunities in the administration of higher education, which in turn put him 
in the company of influential academic, political, and social leaders in the African- 
American community. Over time, his great faith in God and his wise counsel made him 
sought after by many people in the educational, political, social, and religious arenas. His 
vast religious knowledge attracted students from all walks of life to Morehouse College, 


thus helping to elevate that institution to one of national prominence. 
Dr. Howard Thurman 


Howard Thurman was an outstanding educator and theologian who, like Dr. 
Mays, made an indelible impression upon Martin Luther King, Jr. King was a senior- 


level graduate student at Boston University when Thurman arrived to begin serving as 


‘Biography of Benjamin E. Mays, Answers.com, “Biography of Dr. Benjamin E. Mays,” 
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Dean of the Marsh Chapel, and over the course of the next few years, they maintained an 
informal relationship. In his autobiography, With Head And Heart, Thurman said that his 
only serious talk’? with King took place during the civil rights leader’s confinement in a 
Harlem hospital after he had been stabbed by a woman in a restaurant. At that meeting, 
Thurman advised King to take a little longer time to recuperate and think about all that 
was taking place with civil rights and King’s relationship to the movement. Beyond that, 
though, Thurman said he and King never really discussed the ups and downs, the 
progress and setbacks, the who, what, when, and why of the movement. 

Even though Thurman was not a direct mentor to King, there is evidence that 
King held Thurman’s messages in high regard. According to historian Lerone Bennett, 
wherever King traveled, he always carried with him a copy of Thurman’s book Jesus And 
The Disinherited.”° In reviewing that text, literary critic Matthew Monk provides an 
explanation as to why King kept a copy of Thurman’s text close by. According to Monk, 


By detailing religion as a symptom to the root cause of greater 
problems, Thurman recontextualizes Jesus, taking Him out of the 
mandated religions that have been created in His name, and 
placing Him in the historical context of His day and age. In the 
first section, “Jesus, and Interpretation”, Thurman frames his 
argument on the facts that Jesus was a poor Jew, living under 
Roman rule, none of which provided Him any advantage towards 
becoming a worldwide spiritual phenomenon. Thurman then uses 
Jesus’ historical context and relates it to the hardships 
encountered by African-Americans in the pre-civil rights era, 
emphasizing how Jesus’ teaching can form practical solutions for 
overcoming the ‘three hounds of Hell’ (sic) which he names, ‘fear, 
deception and hate.” Throughout the rest of the treatise, Thurman 
provides excellent description of how the ‘hounds of hell operate” 
and his repeated theme by which fo overcome is that mankind must 


"Howard Thurman, With Head And Heart: The Autobiography Of Howard Thurman (New York, 
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change his ‘inward center’ before any of the outer world may be 
changed.”" [Italics added] 


Thurman’s preparation for a lifetime of academic leadership and Christian faith 
was similar to that of Benjamin Mays, in that Thurman’s mother, Alice Thurman, 
instilled in the young man a strong reverence for the faith. She was a devout, praying 
woman who cared about the well-being of her son, as evidenced by her decision to carry 
Thurman to Julia Green, a teacher in the neighborhood, and say simply, “I want my boy 
to learn.””” That simple act was the beginning of Thurman’s formal education, a path he 
remained on for the rest of his life. His later formal education included a stint at the 
Baptist Academy of Jacksonville, during which time he was selected to participate in a 
special Student Army Training Corps at Howard University, whose purpose was to train 
black men to enter the armed services as sergeants. The goal of this special training was 
to help reduce the frequent racial problems between Southern white officers and new 
black recruits. 

When Thurman graduated from the Baptist Academy, he was valedictorian of his 
class.”> Shortly thereafter, he enrolled at Morehouse College, where he excelled as a 
student, and after he earned a bachelor’s degree, Morehouse offered him a teaching 
position, but he turned it down in order to pursue his newfound purpose: enrolling for 
religion studies at Rochester (NY) Seminary. After earning graduate degrees, Thurman 
distinguished himself as a teacher of religion, as a preacher, and as a scholar of the first 
magnitude. 


?\Matthew Monk, Matthew Monk's Reviews, www. goodreads.com/review/show/165520434, 
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Dr. Joseph H. Jackson 


The Reverend Dr. Joseph H. Jackson was a prolific and dynamic leader of the 
National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc., the largest African-American organization in the 
world, boasting 8.5 million members. Dr. Jackson led this august body of Baptists for 29 
years. 

Dr. Jackson was born on September 11, 1900, to the union of Reverend Henry 
and Emily Jackson of Rudyard, Mississippi. Rudyard was a small town in Cohoma 
County, Mississippi. The town was composed of a store, gin, trading post, and a post 
office.“*Cohoma County was a Baptist citadel. The religious people of this community 
were strongly influenced by Baptist beliefs and principles. The Baptist congregants, 
members of New Hope Baptist Church, were proud of the word Baptist because it was 
found in the Holy Writ, as mentioned in Matthew 3:1: “In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea.” The fine Baptist people of Cohoma 
County believed that other denominations were not true religions because those religions 
were not referenced in the Holy Bible. Dr. Jackson did not know otherwise until he 
ventured beyond the confines of this birth county.”> 

As the 19" Century gave way to the 20 Century, the Jacksons, like other 
African-Americans, felt the injustices and hostilities that a segregated American society 
had heaped upon people of color. Jim Crow laws imposed separate but equal public 
facilities, but everyone knew that the real intent and practice was separate but obviously 


unequal. Trying to make a living and raise a family while sharecropping served only to 
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further demonstrate the inequities that African-Americans experienced in the rural Deep 
South. John Hope Franklin, in his landmark work From Slavery to Freedom: A History of 
Negro Americans, described the situation accurately when he wrote: 


Since more than 75 percent of the Negroes in the United States 
were still in the former Confederate states in 1880 and were 
primarily engaged in agricultural work, it appeared that most of 
them would be compelled to make some sort of economic 
adjustment on the farms. They were without capital with which to 
purchase land, and they continued to engage in the various forms 
of tenancy and sharecropping that had evolved during the 
Reconstruction. . . .Large numbers were mere farm laborers with 
no more stakes in agricultural production than their own for which 
they were paid scant wages.”° 


The Jacksons were a rural farm family with no influence. They were persons on 
the wrong side of the tracks. They were not sharecroppers, but rather a family owned 
their own land as a means of producing income and provisions. Prior to the birth of the 
son who would become Dr. Joseph Jackson, Henry Jackson, the father, had inherited 40 
acres of land from an aunt. The Jacksons used the land to develop crops and raise cattle. 
The process of being this kind of farmer, as opposed to be a sharecropper, served as an 
important model for the younger Jackson. Tribble says that Jackson and his five siblings 
learned early on, from firsthand experience, that, as the famous song declares, “God 
blesses the child that’s got his own.” According to Tribble, 

The Jacksons were . . . rural farmers . . . [who] owned their own 

means of production. . . .They used this precious resource to raise 

their crops, graze their cows, and to have domicile. As an adult, 

Jackson credited his parents, principally his father, with helping 

him to see the connection between possession of a means of 


production and self-determination. The psychology of self- 
possession(s) as the means to self-determination was indelibly 


?6John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom: A History of Negro Americans (New York, NY: 
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etched on the consciousness of Jackson, for he preached this 
doctrine throughout his career.” [Emphasis added] 


In later years, Dr. Jackson credited his father with opening his eyes to the value of 
owning the means of production and self-sufficiency. Eventually, Dr. Jackson would 
emphasize this principle in his preaching.** 

Henry and Emily Jackson were both highly religious parents and ere actively 
involved in religious activities in their church and community. Ms. Jackson was the 
president of the Swan Lake Missionary Association of the State of Mississippi. She held 
this title for two decades, and she nurtured her children in the Baptist faith. At the same 
time, Reverend Henry Jackson made an indelible impression in terms of religious training 
on his son. Henry Joseph. 

The younger Jackson joined the church at an early age while participating in a 
revival service being conducted by his father and an Elder Curry. In that event, Jackson 
realized that God was calling him to preach the gospel. There was no dramatic or earth- 
shaking experience that accompanied or led to his accepting the call to preach. He simply 
believed that he had met his destiny and that even though he had not yet reached puberty 
(he was only eight years old at the time), he was no doubt being called into the ministry. 
The people of New Hope Baptist Church believed Jackson’s witness, and as a result, 
licensed him to preach. Because of his small stature, Jackson had to stand on a soapbox 
for his initial sermon, but his message found great favor with the congregation.” 

Dr. Jackson’s parents were conscientious about their son’s formal education, and 


they sought to help position him to secure proper training. They sought out and obtained 
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the services of Ms. Rose Dixon Tribble, a retired schoolteacher who had taught in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. She realized that the books African-Americans were studying 
were hand-me-downs, books that had been used (and often abused) by whites. African- 
Americans did not receive new textbooks because of the cost factor. 

There were preciously few supplies for African-Americans, and Ms. Tribble, like 
many other African-American educators, had to purchase school materials out of her own 
financial resources. She bought books, chalkboard, chalk, erasers, and other supplies, and 
even so, she labored under less-than-ideal conditions to help African-American children 
get the opportunity to learn and develop themselves. 

Joseph Jackson’s education encountered obstacles. The school term was irregular. 
When he reached the eighth grade, there was no teacher. However, in spite of extreme 
hardship, he developed a hunger and thirst for learning. 

Jackson’s drive and initiative led him beyond the Rudyard Community. He 
enrolled in the high school program at Jackson State College in Jackson, Mississippi. 
This institution of higher education offered a dual curriculum that provided high school 
and undergraduate coursework at the same time. Jackson completed both programs at 
Jackson State. 

As an undergraduate student, Jackson refused to accept No for enrollment in a 
summer graduate program at the University of Chicago Divinity School. Despite being 
rejected for the program, Jackson nevertheless took the initiative to sign up for a 
dormitory room; then he went to speak with Dr. Matthews, Dean of the School. Matthews 
was quite impressed with Jackson’s earnestness and tenacity, and consequently permitted 


to the Rudyard native to enroll for first semester summer courses. 
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At the University of Chicago, Jackson encountered a level of academic rigor that 
far exceeded anything he was accustomed to. He had to read and digest multiple books, 
whereas in the past, he would have had only one book per class. Seeing Jackson 
struggling with the volume of work, one of Jackson’s fellow students volunteered to help 
him acquire methods of surveying the material in order to finish all the required reading 
and research. Eventually, he passed all of his summer courses. 

In the process, Jackson began to see the need to expand the narrow points of view 
he had brought from Cohoma County. He was challenged thoroughly as he studied 19% 
Century thinkers and theologians like Feurback, Harnack, Ritchl, and others. At first, 
Jackson was intimidated by these intellectuals and their different concepts of God, the 
Bible, and humanity, but he soon discovered the language was theoretical.” Those trying 
days aided Jackson in building a solid foundation for seminary work. 

After graduating from the summer program at the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Jackson was elected pastor of Bethel Baptist Church in Omaha, Nebraska. Being elected 
to head this congregation helped Dr. Jackson enormously in his development as a leader. 
This was the first time he had been compelled to compete against other candidates. 

Fortunately for Dr. Jackson, Bethel Baptist was a church blessed with capable lay 
leaders. The church’s deacons and administrators were kind enough to grant Dr. Jackson 
the time and freedom to continue his studies while serving as the pastor. They granted 
him a leave of absence from his pastoral duties so that he could pursue graduate-level 
coursework at Colgate Rochester Divinity School in Rochester, NY, which traditionally 
enrolled only one or two black students per year. (Among other influential black 


theologians who had gained admission to the Rochester Seminary were Mordecai Wyatt 
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Johnson and Howard Thurman.) To make the arrangement work, the lay leaders 
consulted with Dr. Jackson whenever crucial matters arose, and if necessary, he would 
return to Omaha to resolve the issue. Under this arrangement, Dr. Jackson completed a 
bachelor of divinity degree at Rochester Seminary in 1932. (Despite being called a 
bachelor’s degree, it was in fact a graduate degree at the time.) Subsequently, Dr. 
Jackson furthered his formal education with studies at Creighton University in Omaha, 
where he earned a master’s degree in 1933, and through coursework at the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln, where he studied philosophy. 

In 1934, Dr. Jackson accepted a call to pastor Monumental Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia, PA, where he remained until 1941.°' While at Monumental, Dr. Jackson 
enrolled in the University of Pennsylvania and completed a degree in educational 
administration. 

In 1941, Dr. Jackson was called to pastor Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago. 
Returning to that city allowed him to enroll again in the University of Chicago Divinity 
School, this time, as a full-fledged doctoral student. However, faced with the duties of 
leading the huge congregation at Olivet, compounded by his growing involvement in the 
National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc., Dr. Jackson did not complete this doctoral 
program. 

His rise to prominence in that national convention had a humble enough 
beginning, with his participation as an usher in 1925. After a while, he became vice 
president of the state convention of Nebraska, and president of the New Era Baptist 
Convention of Nebraska, which automatically earned him an office in the National 


Baptist Convention. Dr. L. K. Williams, then-president of the Convention, 
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acknowledging Dr. Jackson’s tremendous ability as a leader and orator, appointed him to 
the Convention’s Program Committee to preach. 

After Dr. Jackson was elected pastor of Monumental Baptist, he was awarded a 
seat on the Board of Directors of the Convention. He served a term as corresponding 
secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, and then was named Secretary of that board.” 

It is the belief of this writer that Dr. Jackson used his own abilities and the 
admiring support of Dr. L. K. Williams to make meaningful advances in the leadership of 
the Convention. In addition, upon the death of Dr. Williams, Dr. Jackson was chosen to 
lead Olivet Baptist Church, where Dr. Williams had been the pastor. In accepting the 
Olivet appointment, he relinquished his position as Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board. 

Dr. Jackson’s rise to the upper-level leadership in the National Baptist Convention 
was not without controversy. Dr. D. V. Jemison rose to the presidency after Dr. Williams 
died in 1941, and Dr. Jemison was considerably less taken with Dr. Jackson than was Dr. 
Williams. It became clear during an election for the position of vice president at-large, 
pitting Dr. Jackson against Reverend E. W. Perry as the only two candidates for the 
position. As the voting took place, it began to appear that the outcome would be 
extremely close, too close to declare either candidate an outright winner. Dr. Jemison, 
who favored Reverend Perry, took the unusual step of asking Dr. Jackson to withdraw 
and let his opponent claim the at-large seat, partly because Reverend Perry was much. 
older than Dr. Jackson, who was only 47 years old. 

Instead of agreeing to step aside, Dr. Jackson struck back with a call for a 


mediation committee to consist of an equal number of representatives chosen by the 
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respective candidates. Among the representatives that Dr. Jackson chose were the highly 
influential Dr. Martin Luther King, Sr. and Reverend H. H. Humes. The committee 
proposed a resolution that Reverend Perry be declared the vice president at-large and Dr. 
Jackson be declared a regional vice president. 

When Dr. Jackson received the news, he requested to address the issue before the 
body, but Dr. Jemison and other ministers were opposed to that move because they knew 
Dr. Jackson to be a highly effective speaker. Quite to their surprise, when Dr. Jackson 
stepped to the podium, he spoke in favor of the proposed resolution and agreed to accept 
Reverend Perry’s election as vice president at-large. This was only a temporary delay 
from Dr. Jackson’s rise to the presidency of the convention. 

Six years later, Dr. Jackson would get his chance to assume the top leadership 
position, when Dr. Jemison agreed to retire due to failing health. The election for 
president consisted of six men, including Reverend Perry and Dr. Jackson; the other four 
men withdrew from the race, and three of them gave their support to Reverend Perry, 
making it appear that Dr. Jackson would have a difficult time, at best. In the end, the 
strength of Dr. Jackson’s character, his lengthy service in leadership positions in the 
convention, his exceptional preaching and speaking skills, and the fact that Dr. Jemison’s 
son seconded the motion for Dr. Jackson’s nomination as a candidate for president 
carried the day. Dr. Jackson won the election, and in 1953, he began a 29-year tenure. As 
irony would have it, he lost the 30" consecutive election to Reverend Theodore Jemison, 


the man who had nominated Dr. Jackson for his first election. 
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BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Old Testament 


Nehemiah lived in exile, and held a position of influence in the royal court of 
Artaxerxes, the King of Persia. Nehemiah was a cupbearer for the King, and in that 
capacity, had the privilege and authority to move in and out of the King’s presence freely. 
Because of his trustworthiness, faithfulness, and loyalty, Nehemiah rose to serve as a 
confidant, counselor, and friend to the King. Although Nehemiah earned the favor and 
the good will of Artaxerxes, and enjoyed the luxury and beauty of the court, Nehemiah 
never lost sight that he was a Hebrew. Likewise, he never forgot that God was still 
Yahweh, the God of the Hebrews.*® 

Nehemiah carried a deep-seated longing to return to Jerusalem, where his Hebrew 
brothers and sisters occupied the land. In his text titled Great Prayers Of The Old 
Testament, Old Testament scholar Walter Brueggemann described Nehemiah as “. . .a 
descendant of those deported from Jerusalem by the Babylonians to Persian hegemony, 
all the while with an abiding Jewish passion.”** According to another author; Nehemiah’s 
“heart was stirred with sorrow over the derelict conditions of Jerusalem.”*° 

Once Nehemiah heard the news of the disastrous conditions of his homeland, he 
prepared himself to take action. According to David Roth in his book, Work Matters: 
Bridging the Gap Between Faith and Work, Roth says, “Nehemiah saw a problem and he 


took action. He understood God’s calling was to motivate the Jews to rebuild Jerusalem’s 
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walls. He left a responsible position in the Persian government to do what God wanted. 
He organized, managed, participated, encouraged, met opposition, confronted injustice, 
and kept going until the walls were rebuilt in just 52 days! Nehemiah was a man of 
action. He was a leader determined to be a person on whom God could depend to act for 
him in the world. Nehemiah is a powerful biblical case study on Christian 
leadership.”°° 

Based on the writings of David Roth, the reader can see a critical correlation 
between being prepared to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem and being prepared to lead the 
church in the 21 century. Both require similar preparation and both require a relationship 
with God as the basis for bring the work to completion. Below is an interpretive analysis 
and outline of what Nehemiah did in order that he might be prepared in rebuilding the 
wall in Jerusalem. This particular outline infers what perspective and existing church 


leaders must do in order to be effective in leading God’s church. 


e Being a leader requires prayer, planning, courage, hard work and 
perseverance 


¢ In order to lead, we must listen for God’s direction in our lives 


e Positive expectations are never a substitute for doing the difficult 
work 


¢ God uses each person in a unique way to accomplish his work 


* Seemingly impossible tasks can be accomplished when God is 
helping those who honor him*” 
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The first chapter in the Book of Nehemiah gives the reader a vivid description of 
the circumstances that engulfed the City of Jerusalem and the people who inhabited the 
city. 

Hanani, one of my brethren, came, he and certain men of Judah; 

and I asked them concerning the Jews that had escaped, which 

were left of the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem.And they said 

unto me, the remnants that are left of the captivity there in the 

provinces are in great affliction and reproach: the wall of 


Jerusalem is broken down, and the gates thereof are burned with 
fire. 


Overwhelmed with shock, grief, and pain, Nehemiah stopped eating and drinking. He 
cried his heart out and was filled with sadness for a number of days.” 

Brueggemann explains that the report that Nehemiah received about Jerusalem 
was divided into two parts. In Part One, Nehemiah received a report on the Jews who 
remained in Jerusalem. The upper crust and more talented members of that Jewish society 
had been taken to Babylon, and to some observers, the remnant that were left behind 
were of no particular importance. However, those people were the ones who had to deal 
with the destruction and decay of the city. Those people were the ones who moved the 
heart of Nehemiah. In Part Two, Nehemiah was made aware not only of the social 
suffering of the people who were left behind, but he was given a saddening update on the 
status of the wall and gates that were supposed to secure the Jewish inhabitants.” 

Thus, according to Brueggemann, “It is not surprising that the report evokes grief 
in Nehemiah, passionate, Jerusalem-loving force that he was.”*! Nehemiah was a member 
of the upper class Jews who were made a part of the diaspora that settled in Babylon 
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under the direct rule of the Persians. Although they had departed from Jerusalem, they 
held fast to their Jewish identity. They held fast to their love of the homeland. And it was 
clear that Nehemiah was one of the most steadfast in terms of his respect for his Jewish 
heritage. He was so concerned about the condition of his brothers and sisters back home 
that, when wept and mourned when he heard of the condition of the city. 

The wall of Jerusalem, says Charles J. J. Jackson II], signified power and 
protection. In ancient times, a city without adequate walls erected around it was simply 
defenseless. Un-walled cities were considered insignificant. For all intents and purposes, 
cities that did not have the support of their neighboring cities were rendered defenseless. 
Cities that were able to guard against approaching enemies were well-fortified with a 
super-structure of walls to safeguard the residents of the city. Often, neighboring cities 
would band together in a common effort for mutual protection.” 

When people moved away from caves and began to cultivate the 

land, they settled in places where the land was fertile and where 

there was a ready supply of water. This sometimes led to conflict 

with nomadic groups who wanted to share the water. This conflict 

made it necessary for the new farmers to live near one another for 

mutual protection. . . 28 

When Nehemiah learned of the condition of the wall and the gates and his fellow 
Jewish people, he not only sat and wept, but he also turned to God in prayer. Then he 


began to fast until he felt that God had opened the door. He prayed faithfully, confessed 


his own shortcomings, and confessed the shortcomings of God’s people. And he asked 
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God to grant him the courage and strength and opportunity to restore Jerusalem from its 
ruins.“* 

In praying so faithfully, Nehemiah petitioned God to remember God’s 
commitment to be a God of forgiveness. As the prophet Jeremiah had stated, God is a 
watchful God, a God of judgment and restoration: “And just as I have watched over them 
to pluck up and break down, to overthrow, destroy, and bring evil, so I will watch over 
them to build and to plant, says the Lord.” Earlier in that same chapter of Jeremiah, the 
prophet had noted watchfulness is a different way: “Hear the word of the Lord, O nation, 
and declare it in the coastlands far away; say, “He who scattered Israel will gather them, 
and will keep them as a shepherd [keeps] a flock.”“ 

It is this writer’s belief that Nehemiah was a leader in both the civic and the 
political arenas. He prayed and fasted before God, and in the process, requested God to 
remember God’s promise to Israel if the Hebrews would remain obedient to God and God 
alone. The people of Israel were promised God’s love which would be showered upon 
them if only they would keep the Commandments that God had given to them through 
Moses. 

Furthermore, it is this writer’s belief that Christian leaders should be men and 
women who are willing to pray and fast in the presence of God. Leaders should pray to 
God and continue petitioning God in an effort to get God to open doors of opportunity for 
the well-being and uplifting of those who surround the leaders. The need for continuous 


prayer to God is especially needed for those persons who are oppressed, distressed, and 
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otherwise being weighted down with feelings of hopelessness. Leaders must pray and 
continuously convey the belief that God is still able to strengthen the weak and to supply 
courage to those who need it the most. 

The discussion that eventually led to Nehemiah’s getting back to Jerusalem was 
launched not by Nehemiah himself, but by the king for whom Nehemiah was the 
cupbearer. Artaxerxes had observed that although Nehemiah was conducting himself 
with the same high level of respect and etiquette that had always been applied, he clearly 
seemed sullen and dispirited. So, the king expressed his concern. At first, Nehemiah was 
hesitant to reveal the source of his discontent, but unexpectedly, in the process, 
Nehemiah’s standing with King Artaxerxes began to increase. After several months of 
serious prayer, Nehemiah finally began to speak openly with his earthly king regarding 
his sorrow about the city of Jerusalem.*” 

When the conversation finally began to take shape, there was evidence that 
Nehemiah was waiting for and depending on divine intervention and support in the midst 
of the circumstances that had brought the pain to his heart and tears to his eyes.*® 

As Ellen White described the situation, 

The recital of the condition of Jerusalem awakened the sympathy 

of the monarch without arousing his prejudices. Another question 

gave the opportunity for which Nehemiah had long waited. ‘For 

what dost thou make request?’ But the man of God did not venture 


to reply until he had sought direction from one higher than 
Artaxerxes.” 
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Nehemiah was burdened by a sacred trust that he believed was soliciting his 
leadership skills. Thus, he prayed to God for divine guidance and direction. He simply 
entered in the presence of an Eternal God, the King of Kings, and secured a power that 
can move hearts like the rolling of the mighty Jordan River.*° The writings of Nehemiah 
reveal to us some prerequisites for leadership that can aid the African-American church 
as it attempts to address contemporary concerns. James Boice lists several of these 
prerequisites in his book about Nehemiah. Speaking of leaders, Boice says that to be a 
leader, it is important to learn how to do the following:* ‘ 

¢ Gather information and form workable plans 


« Get other people to do what you want them to do 
(and like doing it) 


e Manage a difficult boss 
¢ Motivate subordinates 
* Master six great secrets for overcoming obstacles 
e Succeed where others have failed 
e Win without intimidation 
Additional prerequisites for leadership in the African-American church can be 
found in John H. Walker’s book titled A Fresh Look At The New Testament Deacon. 


Walker shares a number of useful skills and qualities that a Christian leader should 
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incorporate as he would move into the critical area that is desperately needed in our 


communities. Among these qualities are the following: 


Being a saved person: Potential leaders should have a personal 
true story as to how and where they encountered God in that 
irreversible way that signifies being truly touched and saved. 


Being a student of the Holy Word: Potential leaders should have a 
routine devotional period in which they spend time increasing their 
knowledge of the Bible and enhancing their ability to share the 
Word of God with others. 


Being a person of prayer: Potential leaders should pray without 
ceasing because prayer is the umbilical cord that keeps the creature 
united to the Creator. 


Being an active worshipper: Potential leaders need to be active 
worshippers in the church because doing so provides 
encouragement to other members when they see people in 
positions of leadership modeling worshipful behavior. 


Being a tither: Potential leaders should be faithful tithers because it 


demonstrates of our love and appreciation for the bounty and 
blessings that God has made available to the church. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
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No real study of Christian leadership would be adequate without placing Jesus as 


the marquee personage of the New Testament. After all, Jesus is the root of the Christian 


faith. He is the very reason that Christianity was established in the first place. 


Jesus was the flesh-and-blood embodiment of a God-sent leader among God’s 


people, but his ministry was not without its share of difficulties. One such difficulty that 


Jesus encountered in his ministry of leadership is revealed in his efforts to change and 


correct the Disciples’ mindset regarding the concept of greatness. The Disciples held the 


idea that greatness was to be found in a seat of authority and in being a chief among the 
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people.”> The Gospel according to Matthew enables us to discern one way that Jesus 
conceived of greatness. 

But Jesus called them unto Him and said, ‘Ye know that the 

princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that 

are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so 

among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let him be 

your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 

your servant, even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 

unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.™* 

The Gospel according to Mark also contributes to our understanding of how Jesus 
viewed greatness. As the Book of Mark relates, Jesus and the disciples were making a 
journey to Capernaum, and in the process, a heated debate flared up among the disciples. 
All of them got caught up in an argument full of claims and counter-claims as to which of 
them would stand as the greatest. The debate caught the eye and ear of Jesus, and his 
response to them became a moment of grand instruction. Against that backdrop, Jesus 
taught the disciples that the person who would desire to be first would wind up being the 
last and being a servant of all others. For Jesus, greatness in the Kingdom would not 
necessarily flow to the one making waves just to be seen; real greatness is to be found in 
conducting yourself as a servant of a group.°° What a remarkably radical concept—that 
whoever desires to acquire greatness should first present himself as a servant. 

Robert K. Greenleaf shares an understanding he gained by reading Herman 
Hesse’s Journey To The East: 

In this story, we see a band of men on a mythical journey, probably 

Hesse’s own journey. The central figure of the story is Leo, who 

accompanies the party as the servant who does their menial chores, 


but who also sustains them with his spirit and his song. [Leo] is a 
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person of extraordinary presence. All goes well until Leo 
disappears. The group falls into disarray, and the journey is 
abandoned. They cannot make it without the servant Leo. The 
Narrator, one of the parting, after some years of wandering, finds 
[that] Leo is taken into the Order that they had sponsored. There, 
he discovers that Leo, whom [the Narrator] had known first as a 
servant, was in fact the titular head of the Order, its guiding spirit, 
a great and noble leader.*° 


When Jesus set out on His earthly ministry, He chose to call upon individuals who 
were already busy at their vocations and avocations. The Gospel of Matthew provides us 
a vivid description of Jesus in the process of building up his cadre of leaders. Jesus is 
shown to be on the shores of Galilee when he observed two brothers engaged in the art 
and business of fishing. Then and there, Jesus invited the brothers to follow Him.*” As the 
Book of Matthew records it: 

And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, 

Simon, called Peter, and Andrew, his brother, casting a net into the 

sea, for they were fishers. And He said unto them, ‘Follow me, and 


I will make you fishers of men.’ And they straightway left their 
nets and followed Him.** 


It is the belief of this writer that Jesus was not soliciting Peter and Andrew merely 
for the sake of socializing or building up a clique of comrades. Jesus had something else 
in mind, something much grander and more universally valuable. Jesus invited several 
other men to join him in his walk, and as was the case with the fishermen brothers, the 
purpose was far more important than mere fellowship. Certainly, human beings have a 
need for friendships and fellowship and other forms of social interaction, but it is this 
writer’s conclusion that from the very start of his ministry, Jesus was calling these men to 


the awesome task of Christian leadership. 
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It was to be a calling that would transcend the lives and lifestyles of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, of the priests and other enforcers of the status quo. Jesus was calling 
these men to be leaders in God’s redemptive enterprise to seek out and uplift the least, the 
lost, and the neediest members of earthly society. Jesus was calling these men to be 
spiritual leaders capable of and determined to help those members of society whom the 
status quo excluded. As Tidwell put it, “It was not a call to a standard of living in some 
material sense, but to a standard of life.”*” 

Calling these men to leadership through discipleship and ministering to the needy 
is consistent with the point that George Buttrick makes in his classic text, Jesus Came 
Preaching. Buttrick asserts that God had only one earthly Son, and He when he sent that 
one Son to live among the inhabitants of the earth, He made Jesus a preacher. So Jesus 
came preaching the Word of God.” P. T. Forsyth, a preacher, teacher, and respected 
author, shed some light on the nature of preaching the gospel when he said: 

The Gospel. . .is an eternal, perennial act of God in Christ, 

repeating itself within each declaration of it. . . .It is this act that is 

prolonged in the word of the preacher and not just proclaimed. . 

The Gospel is an act of God. . .and it calls for an act, and inspires 

it. Its preaching must therefore be an act, a ‘function’ of the great 

act. A true sermon is a real deed. It puts the preacher’s personality 

into an act.°! 

This point of view is expressed in two other works as well: H. H. Farmer’s The 
Servant Of The Word, and Donald Miller’s Fire In Thy Mouth. In his text, Farmer makes 
the point that “The necessity of preaching resides in the fact that when God saves a man 
through Christ, He insists on a living personal encounter with Him here and now. . . 
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[Preaching] is not merely telling me something. It is God actively probing me, 
challenging my will, calling on me for decision.” Miller is equally descriptive when he 
states that “[to] preach is not merely to say something, but to do something—it is to 


become the living area in which Christ personally confronts men in judgment and 


redemption.” 


Jones asserts that, 


Preaching may be, should be, and at its best, will be, a redemptive 
deed. A sermon is not a lecture, an essay, a theological 
dissertation, a discussion of social, political, and world affairs, or 
instruction in morals, but [rather] God’s saving approach to the 
souls of men and women. This is not our human view of it, but 
God’s conception revealed through Christ and the early Church. 
Preachers are partners with God in His continuing redemptive 
activity, sharers of God’s responsibility for the salvation of the 
world. 


According to Guns, from the very beginning of Jesus’ early ministry, He was 
viewed as a teacher of the first magnitude, and he was a teacher without equal in terms of 
reach and lasting impact.® Matthew’s Gospel concurs that Jesus was a traveling teacher 
and was an effective teacher wherever He went. “Jesus went about all of Galilee, teaching 
in their synagogues and preaching the gospel of the Kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease among the people.” 


Jesus’ teachings opened the people’s minds to levels they had never experienced. 


Through Jesus’ teachings, people were enabled to see God’s grace and majesty in ways 
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they had never seen. According to Guns, “Jesus” followers learned how to pray, worship 
God, preach, teach, cast out demons and serve the masses by watching Him.” 

Guns goes further to suggest that Christian churches in African-American society 
need “to be concerned about the teaching ministry” and that concern needs to be directed 
at two categories of issues, which are as follows: 

1) Be conscious of what is being taught in the church. It is necessary 

to ask whether what is being taught is enhancing the spiritual 

dimension of growth and the development of an effective ministry. 

Does what is being taught engender best-living practices in 

individuals and in the church family as a whole? 

2) Be conscious of who is doing the teaching. Is the teacher 

sufficiently knowledgeable? What is the teacher’s character? 

What is the public reputation of the person(s) doing the teaching? 

The ability to teach is a gift given to enhance the likelihood of success in lifting 
the church to new horizons. The Apostle Paul said of the ministry, “. . .Let us wait on our 
ministering, or he that teacheth, on teaching.” 

Jesus was effective in His work as a teacher because of His irreproachable 
personal character. To use a colloquial expression, Jesus “walked the walk and talked the 
talk.” In preparing for His role as a teacher, Jesus did all of the things that He thought 
would facilitate a close and meaningful relationship with His Father, from whom would 


come the lessons that needed to be relayed to the people. One of the things Jesus did with 


sincerity and regularity was to pray. Prayer always played a vital role in the life of Jesus, 
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and so, as it is well-documented, “He went off to the mountain to pray, and He spent the 
whole night in prayer to God.””° 

The enemies of Jesus sought to ruin His reputation. His critics tried to demonize 
Him for exercising his power to root out demons. In reality, because He lived within the 
grace of God, the Father, there was nothing the naysayers could say and nothing they 
could do to actually disgrace the holy name or reputation of Jesus. 

It is the belief of this writer that at Beaverdam Baptist Church, there is a strong 
need to have potential leaders immersed in ongoing training sessions. For the health of 
the church, for the ability to minister to the community, for the continuous up-building of 
the Kingdom of God, there is a serious need exists for Beaverdam Baptist Church to 
invest in leadership development. 

Troubles in the form of shallow thinking, lack of creativity, lack of commitment 
to the purpose, poor planning, inefficiency in executing whatever plans are developed— 
these and a number of other problems naturally arise in the absence of good leaders who 
are prepared for the tasks. 

In the Gospel according to Mark, the calling, preparing and sending of the 
disciples by Jesus is one of the central themes. In reference to the teaching of Jesus, the 
repeated note that Jesus began to teach and was teaching His disciples is important to 
understanding prerequisites for leadership. As the book of Mark unfolds, five of the six 
times that Jesus” disciples call him Teacher is found in chapters nine and ten. Beginning 
with chapter one of the Gospel of Mark, Jesus taught as He traveled from village to 
village, healing and casting out demons. But it was the crowds that He was teaching. 


Often that teaching was in parables. Mark does not report this teaching in detail. But what 
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he does tell us suggests that Jesus’ teaching was both about Himself and about life in His 
kingdom. 

In chapters nine and ten, there is a significant shift. The ones Jesus taught were 
the disciples. While He began to teach them about His coming death and resurrection, the 
focus of His teaching is not how to live in Israel’s expected kingdom, but on how to live 
as His disciples now. The great value for us in these chapters of Mark is to be found in 
the fact that, as believers, we too are called to be Christ’s disciples. Therefore, 
prerequisites for leadership naturally follow the leadership development plan of Jesus in 
preparing the disciples to go and spread the Good News.”! 

In his book titled Becoming A Fruit-Bearing Disciple, Dr. Terry Thomas, doctoral 
ministry mentor at United Theological Seminary, states that “In Judaism, books are 
viewed as what is most important. Therefore, the obtaining of knowledge is the most 
crucial achievement for disciples of other rabbis.” However, the disciples of Jesus 
operated from a different mindset. For them, the most effective learning came from 
personally experiencing the teaching. Apparently, they subscribed to the adage that it is 
better to see a sermon than to read about it. Their focus was the lifestyle of Jesus the 
leader, Jesus the teacher. For the disciples and other people who were blessed to be 
within earshot, it was a mesmerizing experience to hear Jesus speak and teach. His 
wisdom and His blessed demeanor all flowed together to make Him an unparalleled 


communicator with an unfailing ability to connect and resonate with any audience.” 
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The Gospel writer Matthew recorded it thusly: “And it came to pass, when Jesus 
had ended these sayings, the people were astonished at His doctrine: For He taught as one 
having authority, and not as one of the scribes.”” Being witnesses to Jesus’ teachings had 
a transformative effect on the Disciples, for they had not been accustomed to such clarity 
and purity and righteousness. Thomas emphasized that through Jesus, the disciples also 
gained a glimpse of God the Father and the will of God the Father. And accepting the call 


to follow Jesus implied “living like Him.””* 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Through the years, the church has involved itself in equipping leaders to deal with 
difficult and frustrating problems in the church and in society at large, e.g., to help people 
come to grips with the reality that priorities need to be established and to help people 
determine what should have first place in their lives. This is especially true in a world in 
which a multiplicity of ideas competes to be first in the people’s lives. 

For example, church leaders ought to be able to help families deal with extreme 
financial hardship, such as happens when a loved one departs this life and there is no 
insurance policy, or not enough of an insurance policy, to cover the cost of the funeral. 
Similarly, church leaders ought to be able to help families who do not have sufficient 
resources to take care of basic needs like utilities and groceries and a roof over their 
heads. And certainly church leaders ought to be knowledgeable enough to help people 
understand and get involved in social and political activities that contribute to the well- 


being of the community. 
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Black American Theology And Latin American Theology 


As Black liberation theology was developing in the United States, a Latin 
American theology was developing in Mexico, Central America, and South America. 
Cone and Black theologians had begun bringing the message to the forefront in North 
America, and Gutierrez had begun similar efforts in his native land. Both had begun to 
find receptive audiences, but as it turned out, they were doing so without knowing about 
the efforts of the other. That fact began to change in the early 1970’s—1973 to be 
exact—when Cone’s book A Black Theology of Liberation was published in Spanish, and 
in the same year, Gutierrez’s work was published by Orbis Books.”° 

Those publications led to interpersonal conversations that were soon expanded 
into a full-fledged conference on the subject of liberation theology, organized by the 
World Council of Churches and held in Geneva Switzerland. The conference was 
designed to feature two prominent representatives each from the Black perspective and 
two from the Latin perspective. That format worked as far as the conference was 
concerned, but the main participants soon realized that they had much to discuss that 
would be better achieved in the absence of the white European and white Americans in 
attendance at the conference.”” 

However, in 1975, before the mutual understanding that began in Geneva could 
be strengthened substantially, a group of Latin American theologians led by Sergio 
Torres organized a Latin American-Black American theology conference to be held in 
Detroit. It was an odd, uneasy situation in that Detroit is well-known as a haven for Black 
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folks, yet the organizers did very little to involve Black theologians in the planning or 
execution of the conference. Naturally, this did not do anything to strengthen the Geneva 
dialogues. 

When the conference got under way, the organizers emphasized a perspective that 
seemed out of touch with what the black theologians wanted to emphasize. The 
organizers, many of whom seemed to be closer to white Americans than to people of 
color, chose to focus on classism, whereas black theologians wanted to focus on the 
oppression of the people in the racist American society. The results of the conference 
could hardly be called fruitful, as Black theologians came away surprised and 
disillusioned that the Latin Americans seemed to be identifying much more with the 
dominant, oppressive white Americans, and Latin Americans came away thinking that 
Black Americans were not smart enough to fully grasp the international importance of 
their struggle.” 

Fortunately, another conference held two years later in Mexico City did much to 
heal the split between the two groups. Cone and others were invited to attend as 
presenters, and in doing so, helped to reestablish cordial, meaningful conversations about 
the mutual issues facing their respective theologies.” 

One issue that this writer believes the church should be addressing is the 
importance of equipping its leaders with adequate knowledge about liberation theology. 
And what exactly is liberation theology? For appropriate answers to that question, it is 


worthwhile to turn to the writings of various prominent and respected 
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theologians/professors, such as James H. Cone, Dwight N. Hopkins, Howard Thurman, 
and William A. Jones. 

In his highly regarded text titled God of the Oppressed, James Cone described 
liberation theology as a necessary part of Black people’s freedom in America. He makes 
liberal use of biblical text to advance the point that Christianity is right to be involved in 
helping oppressed people, such as African-Americans, rid themselves of the oppressor’s 
dominance. He poses a question that brings into clarity his view of liberation theology: 
“What has the gospel to do with the Black struggle for liberation?” His answer is that 
Black people believed that in the same way that God had enabled Moses to lead the 
Israelites out of Egypt, that same God would enable Blacks in America to emerge from 
slavery. Therefore, for Cone, liberation theology has everything to do with freedom for 


his oppressed, abused, and deprived brothers and sisters. 
God As Initiator Of Human Liberation 


No person in Hebrew history shines brighter than Moses. According to tradition, 
Moses is credited with founding the Yahwist faith.*° Several names are attributed to 
Moses because of the various key roles he played in the lives of the Hebrew people back 
in the day. Moses is often referred to as a judge, a law-giver, a military leader, and a 
prophet.*! This writer believes that Moses certainly made his mark among the people of 
God and with God, who commissioned Moses as an instrument of God’s divine purpose. 

Moses was born into a slave community. The Hebrew men were forced to 
perform hard tasks day in and day out in an expansion program undertaken by the 
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Pharaoh of Egypt. The Hebrews’ living conditions were far from ideal. For years, the 
Hebrews grazed their livestock in Egyptian pastures. In rearing their children, the Hebrew 
families held on to some outward form of the religion of their forefathers. Certainly fear 
gripped the hearts and minds of the mothers and fathers as they gave thought to the 
barbarous practice of killing off Hebrew male babies. 

Within the courts of the Pharaoh’s palace existed everything that the heart and 
mind could desire. Easy, luxurious living was without limits. It was a period of prosperity 
and plenty as trade routes through Egypt from west to east and back brought in wealth, 
luxuries, and valuable supplies. Egyptians were able to avoid the stress and strife of 
toiling for themselves because they had slave labor. They also had well-equipped schools 
and great libraries that afforded noblemen every advantage in terms of enhancing their 
knowledge.” 

Moses was conscious of both sides of the situation. He was keenly aware of the 
misery index and the unattainable desires of his Hebrew brethren, and he was well aware 
of their hunger for freedom. At the same time, Moses was a member of the Pharaoh’s 
court, and as such, he was thoroughly familiar with its plentiful advantages and excessive 
luxuries. Moses was afforded a superior education because he was considered the son of 
the Pharaoh’s daughter. While Moses found himself with unlimited access to the best and 
finest in everything, his Hebrew people found themselves faced daily with the worst of 
conditions as an oppressed, enslaved people.®® 

Not much is known as to the religious education of the Hebrews who dwelled in 


Goshen. Charles A. Tidwell, in his work titled The Educational Ministry of a Church, 
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asserts that “Education took place in the midst of living. The family was the chief 
educational institution.”** While this may not have been the case with the slaves, Yates 
points out that the pious soul possessed remnants of the faith that Jacob and his 
descendants brought to Egypt.** 

While living in the Pharaoh’s court, Moses experienced an extensive system of 
religious beliefs and rituals, as religion held an esteemed place in the lives of Egyptians. 
Their temples were huge, lavishly decorated, solidly built structures. Egyptians 
worshipped many gods who rivaled one another for the gifts of the crowds who pressed 
their way into the sanctuaries. There were priests and ceremonies and religious displays 
everywhere. It was a golden age for the Egyptian culture, and it did not go unnoticed by 
Moses as he moved within the Pharaoh’s courts and sanctuaries.*° 

Moses’ temper got him in to trouble. He killed an Egyptian soldier who was 
mistreating a Hebrew man. Subsequently, when Moses saw two Hebrews fighting and 
sought to break them up, they revealed that they knew Moses had killed the soldier, and 
as a result, Moses fled Egypt and took refuge in a desert in Midian. He lived there as a 
shepherd, eventually marrying a daughter of a local priest named Jethro.*” 

On the back side of the desert, God took the initiative to liberate the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage. The first step in this process of liberation was calling a leader, 


and that leader would be Moses. In his book titled A Brief Introduction to the Old 
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Testament, Michael D. Coogan described the calling as a human-and-divine meeting 
between God and Moses. Coogan said, “God appears to Moses at Mount Horeb in a 
burning bush, revealing [H]imself as the God of [Moses’] ancestors.”** The Bible 
confirms Coogan’s description of Moses’ encounter with God regarding those ancestors. 
“I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
And Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon God.”*? 

Coogan points out a series of objections that Moses tried to raise against the 
divine commission to liberate the Israelites from bondage under Pharaoh. In one such 
objection at the burning bush, Moses asks God to identify Himself. When Moses 
requested proof of identity, it appeared at first that God was evading the question. God 
simply said, “I am who I am,” or as Coogan wrote, “I will be who [or what] I will be.” In 
short, God was not willing to state God’s name at first. 

This was not first case in which God was hesitant to reveal God’s name. For 
example, Jacob made a similar request in an encounter with God. As recorded in Genesis 
(NIV), Jacob said, “Please tell me you name.”” Likewise, Manoah sought to know the 
name of the deity. The Bible says, “Then Manoah inquired of the angel of the Lord, 
‘What is your name, so that we may honor you when your word comes true?’ He replied, 
‘Why do you ask my name? It is beyond your understanding.”*' 

Regarding the evidence that God was deliberately evading the requests to identify 


God’s self, Coogan contends that it is because “naming suggests control, and knowing a 
Michael D. Coogan, A Brief Introduction to the Old Testament: The Hebrew Bible in Its Context 
(New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2009), 79. 
Ex 3:6 (KJV). 
Gn 32:29 (NIV). 


Jes 13:17-18. 
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deity’s name would allow the deity to be manipulated.” In the initial request, God 
appears to avoid an answer, but in the second instance, He reveals His proper, personal 
name to be Yahweh. 

Julius A. Bewer, in his Literature of the Old Testament, describes this moment of 
revelation as the second most important event in Moses’ life (after the providential 
protection that allowed Moses to float down the river and be rescued by the Pharaoh’s 
daughter and reared in the Pharaoh’s palace.) It was a situation in which for the first time, 
God revealed Himself as Yahweh, who had selected Moses as the agent of liberation of 
His people from bondage.” 

Coogan maintains that Moses continued to object to the divine assignment. Moses 
made excuse after excuse as he sought to escape the difficult assignment that God had set 
forth. God kept calling upon Moses to take the reins and lead God’s people out of 
bondage, and Moses kept expressing his inadequacy. 

At one point, Moses said to God, “Who am I that I should go to Pharaoh and 
bring the Israelites out of Egypt?”* God responded simply, “Surely I will be with you.” 

After God assured Moses that he would have God’s divine support during this 
task, Moses responded with another objection. This time, Moses tried to resist by saying 
that his Hebrew brothers and sisters might not respect his claim that God had chosen him 
to lead them out of Egypt. And this time, God uses a visual aid to make the point. God 
commanded Moses to lay down the rod he was using, and when Moses did so, God 


Coogan, A Brief Introduction..., 80. 


Julius A. Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 
1955), 30. 


*Ex 3:11 (NIV). 
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turned the rod into a snake. Instinctively, Moses moved away, but God ordered him to 
come back and pick up the snake by the tail. When he did, the snake returned to its status 
as a rod.°® 

Moses continued with his objections based on feelings of inadequacy. In this 
instance, he claimed to be slow of speech, but God would not hear of it. Kenneth Prior 
says that Moses’ speech impediment was a stammering tongue, which Prior says often 
accompanies the kind of feelings of inferiority that afflicted Moses.” It did not matter, 
though, as God told Moses to do as he was being commanded, for God Himself would 
put the proper words in Moses’ mouth.”* By this time, God had become displeased with 
Moses’ attempts to refuse the assignment that had been set before him. God told Moses 
that he could take his brother Aaron to the court of the Pharaoh, because Aaron was 
known to be good with words.” At that point, Moses saw the wisdom of no longer 
objecting to the call to be a liberator.'” 

It is this writer’s opinion that Moses should not have been so reluctant, so lacking 
in self-confidence, so unwilling to go into Egypt and lead his people out of their bondage. 
Moses was superbly equipped to carry out this task. In addition to having the advantage 
of being familiar with the ways of the Pharaoh’s court, Moses possessed a particular set 
of qualities and experience that made him well-suited to be the leader God had chosen 


him to be. Yates lists nearly a dozen of these qualities: 


Ex 4:1-4. 


"Kenneth Prior, Perils of Leadership: Overcoming Personal Battles. (Downers Grove, IL: 
Intervarsity Press, 1990), 39-41. 


*SEx 4:10-13. 
Ex. 4:14-16. 
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1. Early training in a godly home 
2. The influence of slavery on his young life 
3. Luxury, ease, and extravagance as he learned them in the palace 


4. Firsthand knowledge of the culture, art, religion, and literature of 
Egypt 


5. A serious defeat in an earlier attempt to free his people 

6. The discipline, loneliness, and hard work of the wilderness 
7. The contributions of Reuel and the Kenites to his theology 
8. The rich experience with God in the solitude of the desert 


9. A thorough knowledge of the land through which he would lead 
God’s people 


10. The challenge of a task that would crush an ordinary man 


1 


. The certainty that he was God’s man and that God would continue 
to reveal Himself to His messenger'®! 


Moses was not the only biblical figure who resisted a call to leadership in the 
service of liberation. For example, Jeremiah expressed strong reservations about 
becoming a prophet for God. Jeremiah’s excuse was that he was no more than a child, but 
God informed him quite forcefully that He had ordained Jeremiah to be a prophet to the 
nation before the young man saw the light of this world. More importantly, God gave 
Jeremiah the assurance of being an effective instrument of God’s purpose by revealing 
that “Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth.”! 

Gideon was another major person who at first expressed reluctance to wear the 


mantle of liberator for leadership. This man, who eventually became a judge of the 


'lYates, Preaching from the Prophets, 11. 
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Israelites, was another one who also hesitated at first, believing that he did not measure 
up to the task that God, the Supreme Liberator, had set before him. God had chosen 
Gideon to lead his people out of the hands of the Midianites, but Gideon tried to sidestep 
the assignment by claiming that his family was among the poorest in the community and 
thus unable to bring any effective weapons to bear against the oppressors. To that point, 
Gideon tried to add the fact that he was the runt of the litter in his family, but God was 
not impressed. Gideon requested a sign from God, and in response, God sent an angel 
who created fire in a rock to consume flesh and an unleavened cake as a clear and 
convincing sign that God did in fact want Gideon to serve as a liberator of his people.” 

It is this writer’s belief that the situations in which Moses, Jeremiah, and Gideon 
found themselves is common for people who have been called to leadership. In the 
moment when the need for leadership is made clear to people, it is not unusual for them 
to express hesitancy to step up to the challenge, or to come up with excuses for not 
demonstrating the level of leadership that the situation calls for. 

In this writer’s context at Beaverdam Baptist Church, not only have potential 
leaders often presented excuses for not stepping forward more aggressively, there has 
been a notable lack of knowledge about liberation theology which would equip them to 
be more forceful and more effective in their roles as liberators in God’s Kingdom. It is 
this writer’s belief that the leaders and potential leaders at Beaverdam need much more 
training that would enable them to be better prepared to liberate their fellow church 
members and the community at large. The kind of training that is called for here would 
equip the leaders to be more sensitive to the needs of peopie who are disenfranchised and 


oppressed by mankind and natural circumstances. 


13 gs 6:15-24. 
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Jesus As Liberator In Negro Spirituals 


J. Wendell Mapson, Jr., a musician, author, and pastor, suggests that one of the 
greatest musical contributions born on American soil is the Negro spiritual. According to 
Mapson, “spirituals are a distinctly American contribution, not born in Africa. Emerging 
out of the experience of a people in slavery, the spirituals told the story of a 
disenfranchised people.”'"* Mapson adds that “sorrow songs,” another name for 
spirituals, express a broad range of human emotions—from pain to joy, from sorrow to 
faith, from despair to hope—and they tell a bittersweet story of hardship and struggle. 

To further emphasize the value of spirituals in the lives of black people, Mapson 
cites Wyatt Tee Walker, who describes a “heavy Jesus theme emphasis in Black religious 
music and the popularity of music that expresses dependency upon God (Jesus). 
Historically, the religious music of Black people has been highly Christocentric.”'® 

The noted theologian, educator, and author, Dr. Howard Thurman, says that the 
Negro spirituals were songs “of protest and resistance that were played out in the life of 
our forefathers.”!° Thurman suggests that some African-Americans frowned on the 
spirituals because they considered this body of music degrading. Some African- 
Americans believed that the music was taken up by white entertainers to humiliate people 
of color. 

Thurman took it upon himself to explore the elements of hope and self-respect as 


expressed in spirituals. His ultimate aim in looking at these songs, which are very much a 
14) Wendell Mapson, Jr., The Ministry of Music in the Black Church (Valley Forge, PA: Judson 
Press, 1984), 36. 
Ibid. 36-37. 
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part of the fabric of African-American heritage, was to uncover their ability to inspire; 
however, he found that the songs contained also a strong element of protest and desire for 
liberation. 

Cone contends that spirituals were intended to advocate for the liberation of 
God’s people from their oppressive conditions. In Cone’s words, “The divine liberation 
of the oppressed from slavery is the central theological concept in the Black spirituals. 
These songs show that Black slaves did not believe that human servitude was 
reconcilable with their African past and their knowledge of the Christian gospel.”!°” In 
Cone’s view, the freeing of the Israelites from bondage in Egypt all those many centuries 
ago would be repeated in the context of African-Americans who had been enslaved and 
oppressed for centuries in America. There was the sense that just as God had delivered 
the Israelites, so would God liberate Black slaves in America. That belief is what drove 
black slaves in this country to sing with hope the following verses: 

Oh, Mary, don’t you weep, don’t you moan; 

Oh, Mary, don’t you weep, don’t you moan; 

Pharaoh’s army got drownded, 

Oh, Mary, don’t you weep. 

Thurman amplifies Cone’s view when he (Thurman) says that in the minds of 
Black slaves, the need for liberation from slavery was equivalent to the need for 
liberation from life. Thurman says the slaves felt that the end of slavery was not close, 
that time was steadily slipping away from them, and thus death was the only thing they 
could hope for.'°’ Here again, God was their answer, as evidenced in the following lyrics: 

Children, we shall be free when the Lord shall appear. 


Give ease to the sick, give sight to the blind, 
Enable the cripple to walk; 


‘"James H. Cone, The Spirituals and the Blues (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 2008), 32. 
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He’ll raise the from under the earth, 
And give them permission to talk. 


Yet, at the same time that the slaves were wishing for death as a form of release, 
their songs contained an undeniable element of resistance to their circumstances. This is 
the message that rings out forcefully in one of their spirituals:'” 

O freedom! O freedom! 

O freedom over me! 

An befo’ I'd be a slave 

I’ll be buried in my grave, 

An’ go home to my Lord an’ be free. 

In a rather well-known spiritual titled “Steal Away to Jesus,” the words depict an 
equally bold determination by slaves to escape their confinement and go home to be with 
their Lord. The song speaks of people hearing the Lord calling them by way of thunder 
and lightning, as well as by trumpet sounds deep within their souls, and so they sang of 
stealing away because they knew there was not much time left to stay where they were. 
Hopkins explains that the song not only expressed the slaves’ wish to be with their Lord, 
but also served a second very important purpose: “. . . slaves employed a double 
meaning as a communication code to deceive paranoid whites ever on the lookout for 
religiously inspired slave rebellions. Such disguised slave songs heralded a distinct slave 
language.'!° 

In another Negro spiritual, the message goes even further than merely expressing 


resistance to enslavement. It is that occasion when freedom is actually experienced, as a 


result of Jesus’ intervention:'!! 


Ipid., 29. 


"Dwight N. Hopkins, Shoes That Fit Our Feet: Sources for a Constructive Black Theology 
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Slav’ry’s chain done broke at las’-— 
Goin’ to praise God ‘til I die. 

I did know my Jesus heard me 

“Cause de spirit spoke to me 

An’ said, ‘Rise, my chile, 

Your chilluns an’ you, too, shall be free! 


1” 

According to Cone, Karl Marx believed that when people cry out for divine 
intervention, it indicates that people are helpless and passive. Marx held that “religion is 
the sign of the oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world . . . the spirit of a 
spiritless situation. [Religion] is the opium of the people.”''? However, Mapson says that 
“Black theology deals with how Black people see God, the world, and themselves from 
the vantage point of the oppressed.”!'? 

Black religion, in Mapson’s view, is “a response to God’s initiative, articulated 
through the thought, forms, music, art, and culture of African culture. Black music 
comments on the history of that pilgrimage, a journey of sorrow, joy, despair, hope, 
frustration, and fulfillment.”!!'* 

Cone explains that Jesus’ birth, life, death, and resurrection are fully expressed in 
His willingness to identify with the poor, the blind, the sick, and the destitute. Jesus, the 
Conquering King and Crucified Lord, came to set those people free and restore them to 
wholeness.'!° I believe this view of Jesus as one who purposely takes up the cause of the 


downtrodden and dispossessed peoples of the world is at the root of the spiritual that 


says,!!® 


Cone, The Spirituals and the Blues, 36. 
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Go tell it on de mountain 
Ober de hills and everywhere; 
Go tell it on de mountain, 
That Jesus Christ is born.” 


I believe the Gospels certainly declare that Jesus embraced the oppressed of 
society, and that He carried out a mission to set the captives free, make the blind to see, 
enable the lame to walk, and cause the poor to rise up and flourish. 

Some of the spirituals were expressions of what Black people had to endure, and 
the feeling was that no one but Jesus could understand their plight. This is the point made 
clear in a famous song often heard sung by baritone voices:!!” 


Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen 
Nobody knows but Jesus. 

Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen 
Glory hallelujah! 

One morning I was a-walking down, 
O yes, Lord, 

I saw some berries a-hanging down, 
O yes, Lord 

I picked de berry and I suck de juice, 
O yes, Lord 

Just as sweet as the honey in de comb, 
O yes, Lord 

Sometimes I’m up, sometimes I’m down, 
O yes, Lord 

Sometimes I’m almost on de groun’, 
O yes, Lord 

Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen 
Nobody knows but Jesus. 

Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen 
Glory hallelujah! 


Fannie Moore, born a slave in 1849, gives a vivid description of her mother’s 
relentless singing of spirituals in spite of almost-constant physical abuse. “My mommy,” 
Moore says, “experience the future vision of earthly liberation granted to her by Jesus’ 


grace in conversion. She sang even after receiving bullwhips that ripped the flesh from 


‘Miles Mark Fisher, Negro Slave Songs in the United States (Secaucus, NJ: Citadel Press, 1978), 
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her back. They could never hush her melodious voice.”!'* It was not uncommon for 
Moore to be heard singing lyrics such as the following: 

I heard the voice of Jesus callin’ 

Come unto me and live 

Lie, lie down, weepin’ one. 

Rest thy head on my breast, 

I came to Jesus as I was, 

Weary and lone and tired and sad. 


I find in Him a restin’ place, 
And He has made me glad. 


The Church as an Agent of Liberation 


Reinhold Niebuhr, truly one of the outstanding theologians of the 20" Century, is 
reported to have said “The fundamental concern of mankind is that of security, and the 
fundamental concern of religion is to meet that need.” This amounts to an inescapable 
challenge to all who labor in the religious community. The challenge is perhaps even 
greater for those in the church who should be involved in the liberation of the people of 
God. 

So what does the church have to say about liberation, or put another way, does the 
church possess the will to meet the challenge of being an effective agent of liberation in 
the Kingdom of God? Does the world have a legitimate right to expect the church to play 
a vital role in the liberation process? What would be the responsibility of leadership in 
the work of achieving liberation? 

James H. Rutz, founder of Open Church Ministries, raises two questions that are 


relevant to this discussion: (1) Does your church love you? and (2) Would it suffer if you 
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just disappeared?’ He suggests that there were times centuries ago when people 
delighted in being part of an enthusiastic church that made the people feel needed by 
encouraging their freewill participation; however, he says that there came a time after 
A.D. 313 when such openness and encouragement faded. That was the time when new 
forms for worshipping began to be introduced into religious services, and as a result, the 
freedom to worship openly, which had fueled the Christian movement, was replaced with 
rituals, creeds, and other patterns that restricted the people. 
Rutz states that many churchgoers these days feel isolated and unimportant in the 

typical worship service. When they arrive at the church, they are met and served by a 
team of trainee mutes, whose voiceless assistance only serves to convey a feeling that the 
service is impersonal and that the people attending are less important than the order of the 
service. He takes the position that even now the church is still suffering from the forms 
and liturgical requirements that were imposed during the First Millennium. He says 
churches continue to make ten familiar mistakes (listed below) that lead to closed 
churches in which laypersons are passive onlookers while ministers are overworked 
insiders:!7° 

1. Apathy 

2. Shallowness 

3. Worldliness 

4, Failure to tithe 

5. Pastoral burnout 


6. Teenage dropout 


"James H. Rutz, The Open Church (Auburn, Maine: The Seed Saver, 1992), 1. 
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7. Fear of evangelism 

8. Flabby self-discipline 

9. Maxed out schedules 

10. A chronic shortage of strong men 

Robert M. Franklin, esteemed president of Morehouse College in Atlanta, makes 
the point that the Black church has been an institution that fostered individual pride, 
values, dignity, and self-worth among its congregants. He asserts that those qualities had 
therapeutic value for psychological liberation and self-esteem. In this view, the church 
was and remains a place in which the custodian of the local school could become the 
chairperson of the Deacon’s Ministry that also contained a professional person holding a 
doctoral degree. The fact that such a mixture of persons and personalities can co-exist in 
the Black church contributes to the church’s moral mission to help people feel important 
and needed in the church. At the same time, it contributes to the mission to foster 
individual responsibility and liberation. |?! 

Rutz and Franklin both have valid points of view as it relates to what goes on 
inside the church. Rutz’s message seems to be directed to those congregants who may be 
on the verge of leaving the church because of feelings of alienation and inability of 
laypersons to share meaningfully in a service that appears to be irrelevant to or 
unconcerned about their individual needs. Franklin takes a more hopeful point of view 
when he asserts that one way that churches work to keep members from feeling 
unimportant is to assign titles and duties to them, regardless of their socio-economic 
status, knowing that ownership of a position gives them status throughout the church and 


thus helps to lift their sense of self-worth. 


!Robert M. Franklin, Crisis in the Village: Restoring Hope in the African-American Community 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007), 109. 
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The writer sees it as extremely important in my context at Beaverdam Baptist 
Church for the leadership to be exposed to the significance of the points that Rutz and 
Franklin made. In this way, he believes, his church’s leaders will come to have a greater 
awareness of the expectations of their positions as leaders in the church. Having a deeper 
knowledge of liberation theology would also enable leaders to develop a holistic view of 
service to their fellow church members, and armed with the holistic view, the leadership 
would be better prepared to uplift their sisters and brothers on a physical, financial, 


educational, moral, and spiritual level. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


It is very important that training persons for leadership positions is the 
responsibility of each individual church. A person who senses that they have been gifted 
by God in the areas of leadership and teaching is to be permitted to exercise these gifts so 
long as they meet certain qualifications. Moreover, such a person has the right to be 
educated by leaders within their own local church. In apostolic times, there were no 
seminaries to attend. Instead, when an apostle was sent to a city to organize those who 
had come to believe, it was he that was responsible for training men to be leaders in that 
church. 

This ministry project is designed to create a congregational leadership training 
program policy as a prerequisite for leadership consideration. It is the writer’s 
presupposition that in order for the church to remain vital and sustainable, strong 
leadership emphases must be foundational in the life of the church. As the church 
evolved and became complex based on knowledge based Christians and the complexities 
of issues that members face in the world on today, without strong Christian leaders to 
guide and facilitate spiritual maturity within the context of church effectiveness, more 
and more members are seeking other avenues to assist them in coping. 

The methodology for problem solving is based on a triangulation process where 


information will be gleaned for program participants in three distinct settings. The 
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settings will consist of a pre and post test questionnaire, lectures and a sermon series. 
From each of these settings, the participants will be provided information to enhance their 
awareness and application of leadership techniques. Furthermore, this model stresses the 
ongoing leadership development as a way of life for church leaders. 

The problem as identified by the writer is a lack of spiritually mature persons to 
assume positions of leadership making the church anemic and ineffective in carrying out 
their mission. The hypothesis or presupposition of the writer is that if persons occupying 
positions of leadership in the church have a basic knowledge of the Bible and an 
understanding of church polity and practice coupled with ongoing development; stronger 
and more effective leaders will emerge. 

This project model will take place over a four to six week period of time and will 
utilize members of the Beaverdam Baptist church as program participants. Prior to the 
implementation of this project model, the writer will administer a pre-test questionnaire 
to determine the participants existing knowledge of leadership and what it means to be a 
leader in the church. The pre-test will also query the program participants on issues of 
prayer, Christian leadership, and the need for studying the Bible, organizational skills, 
faithful attendance in church activities and other pertinent material geared toward 
effective church leadership. 

The lecture series will consist of three lectures taken from the work of John 
Maxwell in developing leaders. The first lecture will be entitled Leaders Must Be 
Capable Of Identifying Potential Leaders. This lecture will help existing leaders 
understand the importance of assessing members of the congregation to see who is gifted 


to assume leadership roles in the life of the church. Character, influence, giftedness, 
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confidence and having a proven track record are some of the subtopics that will be 
discussed. 

The second lecture was Nurturing Potential Leaders. In this lecture, program 
participant will learn how to support and build up potential leaders and how to bring out 
their leadership qualities in order for them to emerge and the leaders that God has 
equipped them to be. The process of nurturing potential leaders has the ability to 
transform them into the best team members they can be, because nurturing conveys the 
message that they are worthy of being believed in, encouraged, shared with, and trusted. 
Established leaders who are invested in lifting up potential leaders can accomplish much 
of this goal by applying principles of mentoring, which calls upon them to be trustworthy, 
consistent, available, and supportive. 

The third lecture is Developing Potential Leaders. In this lecture, program 
participants will be taught how to develop person in the congregation who may not be 
aware that they have or possess leadership potential and giftedness. Among the 
qualities that will make established leaders effective in lifting up potential leaders are 
being good listeners, adhering to a high standard of excellence, demanding excellence 
from the leaders in training, establishing and executing a plan for continuous personal 
growth, and applying the law of effect to cultivate desirable behaviors in the people 
around you. 

The sermon series will draw from the biblical text those scriptures that illuminate 
how God and Jesus chose and used person as leaders in order for God’s plan of 
salvation would be realized. The sermons will also assist the congregation generally 


and the program participants specifically to be able to see how God and Jesus is 
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calling and equipping persons in this the 21“ century to continue leading God’s 
people toward God’s preferred plan of salvation. 

At the end of the lecture series and the sermon series, the program participants 
will be given a post-test questionnaire which will consist of identical questions from the 
pre-test questionnaire. The pre-test and the post-test will be evaluated to determine how 
the program participant’s level of knowledge was affected. The program participants will 
also be questioned about the feelings and attitudes as a result of the three lectures and the 
sermon series. The dialogue about the lecture series and the sermon series along with the 
results of the pre and post test questionnaires will be the basis of performing data 


triangulation. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


In chapter four of this doctor of ministry project, the writer detailed the process 
and methodology for problem solving and testing his hypothesis that when church leaders 
are equipped with biblical knowledge and leadership systems, they will emerge as 
stronger more effective leaders in the life of the church. This project evolved out of the 
need for the Beaverdam Baptist church to develop a leadership model for its church to 
replace stalwart members who carried the church on its shoulders for many years. When 
the need for new leaders presented itself, it was discovered by the writer that while 
membership was stable and the congregation was vital, the reservoir of potential leaders 
from among the membership was lacking. 

The basis of this project methodology and model was the development of a 
teaching practicum that allowed leaders and potential leaders to experience leadership 
growth and knowledge in a systematic way. The writer used a three part lecture series, a 
four part sermon series and pre and post test questionnaires to ascertain growth from the 
program participants. At the end of the teaching practicum, the data was triangulated to 


provide the results that follow. 
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PRE-TEST & POST-TEST QUESTIONNAIRE 


The survey described below was conducted by the writer in connection with a 
series of lectures and worship services held at Beaverdam Baptist Church in Enoree, 
South Carolina. A pre-test consisting of 15 survey questions was administered to a 
selected group (N = 10) of adult members of the church who had been exposed to the 
relevant sermons and lectures. Thereafter, a post-test consisting of the same set of 
questions was administered to the same 10 adults. A copy of the survey questions is 
attached hereto. 

The participants were given the following instructions: 

Directions: For the following questions, please respond according 

to the following rating scale: 0 = no opinion; 1 = your lowest rating 

(meaning you strongly disagree with or disapprove of what the 

question calls for); and 7 = your highest rating (meaning you 

strongly agree with or approve of what the question calls for). 

Draw a ring around the one answer that best indicates your opinion 

about the question. 


Results of the Pre-Test 


For Questions 1 and 3, all 10 respondents circled the “7” or highest 
rating. 


For Questions 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, and 15, one respondent 
each circled the “6” rating. 


For Questions 4, 11, and 13, two respondents each circled the “6” 
rating. 


For Question 4, one respondent circled the “5S” rating. 
For Questions 8 and 9, two respondents each circled the “5” rating. 


For Question 8, two respondents circled the “5” rating, and one 
respondent circled the “4” rating. 


For Question 9, two respondents circled the “5” rating, one 
respondent circled the “3” rating, and one other respondent circled 
the “no opinion” option. 


Results of the Post-Test 


For Questions 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, and 15, all 10 
respondents (100%) circled the “7” rating. This means that in 
53.8% (7 out of 13) of the post-test responses, the rating improved 
from “6” to “7”. 


The seven responses for which the ratings were thus improved are 
Questions 2, 5, 6, 10, 11, 14, and 15. In addition, one of the two 
respondents who gave a “6” for Question 4 changed the response 
to “7”. 


Also for Question 4, where there had been seven ratings of “7” in 
the pre-test, the post-test reflected an increase to nine ratings of 
“pr, 


For the most part, these responses represent change in the 
affirmative or positive direction that would be expected after the 
respondents had been exposed to the sermon and/or other training 
relevant to the survey questions. 


On Question 8, the number of “7” ratings increased from six to 
seven, and the one pre-test rating of “4” on Question 8 disappeared 
(presumably the one that was added to the “7” ratings). 


In the post-test results, there were still two ratings of “5” for 
Question 8, as there had been in the pre-test results. 


For Question 9, the results were similarly mixed. The number of 
“T” ratings rose from five to seven, and the one rating of “6” for 
Question 9 disappeared. 


However, it is not clear whether that loss of the “6” rating occurred 
because of the increase in the number of “7” ratings, or because of 
the fact that one respondent gave a rating of “1” which was lower 
than the lowest rating that was shown in the pre-test; in the pre- 
test, the lowest rating for Question 9 had been a “3,” which like the 
“6” rating, disappeared in the post-test. 
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The results of the field study yielded some promising results. Of those persons 
who participated in the project, conclusive evidence pointed toward moderate growth and 
a greater appreciation for biblical knowledge and church polity. It was also concluded 
that the project pointed to the need for an elongated timeline for the execution of the 
prerequisite learning model. The writer is convinced that when given longer time to 
digest the course material, a greater level of growth, knowledge and awareness will 
result. 

It is this writer’s conclusion that the sermons series, the lecture series, combined 
with other forms of instruction and guidance that had been ongoing with the selected 
respondents, served to enhance the respondents’ appreciation of these foundational 


questions for the leadership roles they are being prepared to assume. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 
Reflections 


In reflecting on the totality of this writer’s experience in the process of 
completing the requirements for this Doctor of Ministry Project, there are several realities 
that force themselves into the discussion. First is the set of insights that the writer realized 
about his own abilities as a student on one hand and as a teacher on the other hand. 
Among the insights that were acquired as a student is that more and better training is 
absolutely essential for the development of leaders in a church setting. In the process of 
coming to this realization, it also became clear that most people have an inherent ability 
to become leaders, but again, getting to that level requires a concentrated effort on the 
part of both the established leaders and the potential leaders. 

At the same time, as a teacher, it is important to revisit the context that served as 
the basis for the training model that was proposed for this doctoral project. It was 
discovered that a serious vacuum in leadership existed in this writer’s church, as there 
were few adults between the ages of 30 and 50 years of age who had shown the desire 
and/or the ability to take on leadership roles that would help the church to grow and move 
forward. As this doctoral project was initiated, the youngest established leaders in the 
writer’s church were all 55 years old or older, and most of the members of the Deacons 


Ministry were 69 years old or older. 
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This gap in potential leadership represented both a serious problem and a 
tremendous opportunity for the writer and the congregation. The church could continue 
on the path of slow or no growth, or the church could step forward and begin the difficult 
but necessary process of identifying potential leaders among the younger members and 
embarking on an ongoing program of training them to be the kinds of leaders who would 
be needed for the church’s future. As it turned out, there were simply no persons who fit 
the desired age range, and as a result, the persons who were recruited for the training 
were considerably older than 50 years. 

In the process of executing the sermons, lectures, and other informal forms of 
training that would be applied to the leader-recruits, this writer came to understand the 
awesome role and responsibility that teachers have in society. Furthermore, carrying out 
the training revealed the need for the writer as a teacher to be exceedingly flexible in the 
messages and methods used to convey the training. 

As a student, this writer came to acquire a deeper understanding of liberation 
theology and how it necessarily applies to the Black church. It became clear that there is 
a convincing body of opinion that God is on the side of the oppressed, which naturally 
includes A frican-Americans who have long felt oppressed in American society. 

Both as a student and as a teacher, this writer gained confirmation that God is not 
removed from involvement in human existence, but rather God intervenes purposely in 
human affairs. One strand of study that confirmed this insight is the fact that down 
through history, when God’s people have been downtrodden, oppressed, enslaved, or 
overwhelmed, God has always enabled someone to take up the mantle of leadership that 


lifted the people up out of their misery and suffering. 
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In summary, this writer has come to realize that the training that was developed 
was moderately effective. One reason is the relatively brief amount of time that was 
devoted to training the potential leaders. This problem or challenge can be effectively 
dealt with by means of extending the training over a much longer period of time, which 
allows for differences in the rate people learn. Both in his role as the pastor and as the 
initiator of the training, this writer understand that the training must be an ongoing effort. 

It is also clear that a more comprehensive body of training materials will need to 
be generated for the purpose of developing the effective leaders the church needs. This 
writer will undertake a multi-faceted approach to enhancing the training materials, 
including drafting and revising documents, recruiting volunteers who have some 
expertise in the training topics to be presented, and if necessary, employing consultants 
to assist in the training process. 

As for the survey that this writer conducted in relation to the sermons and 
lectures, the results are mixed, although generally favorable. For example, in only one 
response out of 150 possible responses (10 respondents x 15 questions per survey) was a 
post-test response lower than it had been on the pre-test. In more than 53% of responses, 
there was an increase in the ratings from the second highest possible rating to the highest. 
Thus, for the most part, the responses represent change in the affirmative or positive 
direction that would be expected after the respondents had been exposed to the sermon 
and/or other training relevant to the survey questions. 

It is this writer’s conclusion that the sermons, combined with other forms of 


instruction and guidance that had been ongoing with the selected respondents, served to 
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enhance the respondents’ appreciation of these foundational questions for the leadership 
roles they are being prepared to assume. 

This model of ministry can be replicated in most churches, especially those 
churches where intergenerational membership is valued and welcomed. As stated earlier, 
the writer has learned much about his context and himself. He admits that pastors should 
never wait until members get to their senior years to begin leadership training programs. 
In fact, the writer has committed to a process of ongoing leadership development as a 
way of life and as a core value in the life of the church. 

Beaverdam adopted the training program, including the policies and 


practices regarding leadership as discussed in this document. 
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Lecture I: 
Leaders Must Be Capable 
Of Identifying Potential Leaders 


People who consider themselves leaders should always be alert for opportunities 
to recognize and lift up other potential leaders. According to leadership expert and best- 
selling author John C. Maxwell, that alertness, that ability to see potential in other people, 
is absolutely crucial for leaders. As Maxwell describes it, “the ability to recognize 
ability” is actually more important than ability itself.' It is, says Maxwell, “one of the 
primary responsibilities of a successful leader.”” 

The key to identifying leadership potential in the people around you is to seek out 
“the gold” instead of the dirt that lies within them. That’s the idea that master motivator 
and successful businessman Andrew Carnegie employed liberally in building his sphere 
of influence. It is very similar to a message that author Alex Haley included at the 
bottom of his personal correspondences. Haley was known to write “Look for the good 
and praise it.” 

Using the ability to recognize leadership potential in others means having a 
reasonable idea of the kinds of qualities and characteristics that good leaders should 


possess. Maxwell lists ten such qualities, and while this list is by no means all-inclusive, 


‘John C. Maxwell, Developing The Leaders Around You: How To Help Others Reach Their Full 
Potential. (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1995), p. 37. 


“Ibid. 
’Retold with permission from Marshall E. Stephens, who studied journalism as a graduate student 


under, and received several personal correspondences from, Alex Haley when Haley served as a visiting 
professor at the University of Tennessee-Knoxville in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
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it does provide an effective basis with which to assess the leadership potential of people 


in your organization. | will discuss them in the order that Maxwell presents them. 


1. CHARACTER 

It is absolutely essential to properly evaluate whether a potential leader has a 
strong character. And what exactly is character? One of the best descriptions of 
“character” that I have ever heard goes like this: Character is what you will do when you 
believe no one will find out. Maxwell states that good character includes, at a minimum, 
(a) honesty, (b) integrity, (c) self-discipline, (d) willingness to learn, (e) dependability, 
and (f) perseverance. To these I would add the ability to embrace and make use of 
change in the organization. 

Maxwell distinguishes between a character flaw and a weakness. A weakness is 
not nearly as serious as a character flaw. A weakness, which we all have at one time or 
another, can be eliminated relatively easily through training and practice and experience. 
However, a serious flaw in a person’s character is more deeply ingrained. A character 
flaw will not be changed and usually cannot be eliminated in a short period of time. And 
a character flaw, says Maxwell, must not be ignored or minimized, because eventually it 
will reduce a leader’s effectiveness. In extreme cases, if left unchecked long enough, a 
character flaw in a person of leadership can even damage the organization’s overall 


operations. 
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Since character is such an important quality of potential leaders, it behooves those 
who are in decision-making positions to have the ability to recognize signs of poor 
character. Among the indicators of character flaws are the following:* 

¢ Routine failure to meet deadlines 

¢ Routine failure to keep promises or fulfill obligations 

* Routine failure to accept responsibility for decisions, actions, circumstances, or 
results (especially if the circumstances and results are uncomplimentary) 


¢ How well or how poorly the potential leader manages his own life. 


2. INFLUENCE 

Persons who have leadership potential can usually be counted on to be going 
somewhere, that is, to be moving toward a goal, and in the process, they are persuading 
other people to do likewise, bringing other people along with them in their forward 
motion. According to Maxwell, the key factor in terms of influence is “its quality,” which 
the author says must be measured. 

To assess the quality of a person’s influence, the leader should examine (a) that 
person’s “level of influence,” which speaks to how person’s the influence was obtained, 
whether by title and position, by productivity, by relationships over time, or maybe by the 


9 cee 


sheer power of the person’s personality; (b) that person’s “influencers,” meaning the 


“Ibid, 48. 
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people who influence the person; and (c) the people whom the person exerts influence 
over.? 
3: POSITIVE ATTITUDE 

Some people look at the famous photo of a glass containing water that rises to 
about the midpoint of the glass, and declare that the glass is “half-empty.” Other people 
look at the same photo and declare the glass to be “half-full.” Leaders looking for 
potential leaders should focus on those persons who would take the positive attitude 
approach that considers the glass to be at least “half-full.” That is because people who 
have a naturally positive attitude see potential and possibilities first, whereas people 
without a naturally positive attitude tend to see problems and obstacles. People who 
approach their day, their tasks, and their lives with a positive attitude do not accept limits 
before they test those limits. Rather than throw up their hands in disgust or resignation, 
people who approach the day with a positive attitude are willing to try any number of 
methods and strategies to deal with an issue or problem, and they are slow to quit trying 
to resolve the issue. People, who have what used to be widely known as a “can-do 
attitude” tends to make better team players, tend to be more agreeable even when they 
disagree with method or strategy, and tend to earn the trust and cooperation of fellow 


workers because of the upbeat attitude constantly being projected. 


4. EXCELLENT PEOPLE SKILLS 
This quality of potential leaders is almost a redundancy, a no-brainer as young 


folks ofien say. A person who has deficient “people skills” need not worry about being a 


“Ibid.,48-49. 
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leader because he is not likely to hold on to followers, assuming he was ever able to 
attract followers in the first place. The fact is that a person can be well-liked and have a 
host of admirers and yet still have serious shortcomings in terms of people skills. To be 
an effective people-person, according to Maxwell, a potential leader must be able to show 
the kind of genuine concern for and desire for positive interactions with other people that 
convinces those other people to work with him toward a worthwhile goal. In other 
words, a person with excellent people skills knows that the way he treats those around 
him, the “vibe” he conveys through his behavior, directly affects the way those around 


him treat him and behave in response to him.° 


5. EVIDENT GIFTS 

To be a human is to have certain gifts from God, The Creator. Every person has 
some mix of gifts of varying quality and quantity, and thus, a crucial task of a leader 
looking for leaders is to figure out what each potential leader’s gifts are. Then it becomes 
a challenge for the leader to ensure that the potential leader is assigned to a station or 
given a set of responsibilities that maximizes his likelihood of succeeding as an up-and- 
coming leader. 

Maxwell identifies the following four types of persons who can be found in a pool 
of potential leaders:’ 

1, Never Be: A person who does not have the ability to do a certain job or 


execute a specific task; if assigned to the wrong job or position, this type of 


“Ibid., 51. 
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person tends to fare poorly, blame others, and eventually lose interest in doing 
a job well. 

2. Could Be: A person who does have the abilities or skills needed to do a 
certain job well, but does have or has not yet shown the self-discipline 
(character, again!) to get the job done within specifications. 

3. Should Be: A person who possesses certain natural abilities (raw talent) but 
has not yet had the training and/or experience to know how to make the best 
use of those gifts; given proper guidance, a “should be” should become an “is 
doing.” 

4. Must Be: A person who has it all together—the talent, the motivation, the 
character, the attitude, etc.—and is simply in need of an opportunity, a vehicle 


through which to show what he can do. 


6. PROVEN TRACK RECORD 

Maxwell states that “People without proven track records either haven’t learned 
from their mistakes or haven’t tried.”* This position that potential leaders need to have 
built up a track record seems to contradict the meaning of his “Must Be” category, which 
says that a Must Be person has all the necessary equipment and accessories, but he 
simply has not yet gotten the opportunity to put it to use. If being a Must Be is truly a 
desirable quality to look for, then it is going to be difficult, and maybe impossible in 


some cases, to have a proven track record. 


"Ibid., 52-53. 
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ve CONFIDENCE 

As Maxwell rightly asserts, having confidence is closely related to having a 
positive attitude. True leaders, he says, possess enough confidence to maintain a positive 
attitude even when circumstances are not flowing in a positive direction. When people 
can convey such confidence, particularly in the face of adversity, it sends a desirable 
signal to other people that here is a person worthy of their support. In other words, 
confident people tend to inspire other people to have confidence in whatever is being 
undertaken. Maxwell says that “a good leader has the ability to instill within his people 
confidence in [himself, but a] great leader has the ability to instill within his people 


confidence in themselves.”” 


8. SELF-DISCIPLINE 

A person who demonstrates self-discipline exercises control over himself in two 
very critical dimensions. First, according to Maxwell, is control over his emotional 
reaction to what is going on around him.'° Emotional self-discipline means that the 
potential leader makes a conscious decision to keep striving toward the established 
objective regardless of what is being said or done by people around him. In this way, 
emotional self-discipline is very much like the quality of a positive attitude. 

Second, according to Maxwell, a person who possesses self-discipline is one who 


understands that success is rarely achieved in a flash. A person who possesses self- 


*Ibid., 54-55. 
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discipline recognizes that time is always of the essence, and thus a self-disciplined person 
is consistently applying himself to achieving goals within a certain time frame and 
operational structure.!! Maxwell adds that there are three features that distinguish 
disciplined leaders: 

1. They have set forth clearly defined long-term and short-term goals for 

themselves. 
2. They have established a clear plan for pursuing those goals. 
3. They possess an unyielding desire and a high level of self-motivation to work 


toward achieving their goals. 


9. EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

It is easy to understand the paramount role that the ability to communicate 
successfully must occupy in the mix of qualities that a potential leader should have. If all 
other qualities are present and properly aligned, it would still be fruitless if the person has 
defective or deficient communication skills. If the potential leader has a winning 
character, a genuinely positive attitude, loads of natural gifts, and more, but does not 
know how to express himself to those he would lead, then it all goes for naught. If the 
potential leader knows the objectives well--if he understands the master plan backwards, 
forwards, and sideways—still, it would be of little use to him as a leader if he cannot 
convince those around him of the soundness of the plan, the value of their roles in the 
plan, the importance of investing the time and effort that everyone is being called upon to 


invest. 
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To be an effective communicator, much like having good people skills, a potential 


leader should be able to do the following: 


1. 


Relate to people in a way that says to them “I am concerned about you. I 
respect you and your opinion. I like you.” 

Pay attention to the respondent(s) in a way that says “I am truly focusing on 
what you are saying verbally and non-verbally.” 

Relate to people in a way that says I am able and willing to interact with you 
regardless of your social, political, cultural, or economic category. 

Relate to people in a way that says I am being straightforward and credible, 
which includes being able to look directly into the eyes of the respondents. 
Relate to people in a way that says I prefer to be cordial and engaging, and 
one of the easiest ways to accomplish that end is to smile soon, often, and 


with sincerity. 2 


10. | DISCONTENT WITH THE STATUS QUO 


To be discontent with the status quo does not necessarily mean to be looking for 


things to complain about, nor does it mean to be disrespectful of all traditions and 


received wisdom. What being discontent with the status quo refers to is the importance 


of being able to see both the value of what is and value of what could be. It means being 


able to visualize beyond the current situation, even when the current situation is working 


just fine, in order perhaps to achieve greater efficiency and economy. Being discontent 


“Ibid., 56-58. 


with the status quo means keeping a forward-looking, forward-thinking, we-can-do- 


more-and-better-than-we-are-doing perspective. 
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To summarize, those who are charged to identify potential leaders should look for 


persons who possess, at a minimum, the following qualities: 
1. 


2. 


8. 


9. 


Character 

Influence 

Positive Attitude 
Excellent People Skills 
Evident Gifts 

Proven Track Record 
Confidence 
Self-Discipline 


Effective Communication Skills 


10. Discontent With The Status Quo 
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LECTURE II: 
NURTURING POTENTIAL LEADERS 


After doing the important work of identifying potential leaders, it is equally 
important to help them build up and bring forth their true leadership potential. Maxwell 
labels this process “nurturing,” which he contends “has the ability to transform people’s 
lives.’ How and why does nurturing have this tremendous ability? It is mainly the fact 
that the person being nurtured recognizes that there is someone in a position of influence 
who cares enough to look for his potential, is smart enough to recognize the different 
ways that potential may present itself, and is patient enough to work with him until the 
potential is well-developed. When a person is cared for to this degree, the person is likely 
to be a highly motivated, success-oriented person. 

Maxwell states that, at some point in the nurturing process, established leaders 
must demonstrate the meaning of the BEST? acronym in regards to potential leaders: 

* Believe in them 

e Encourage them 

e Share with them 

e = Trust them 

In applying these principles, leaders create an environment that certainly works to 
the benefit of the potential leader, as it contributes to a greater sense of security on a 


personal level as well as on a professional level. In turn, the confidence that potential 


‘Ibid., 61. 
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leaders get from knowing they are valued and trusted contributes to a more productive 
organization. 

In the process of building up new leaders, it is essential for established leaders to 
be a good model for the new leaders. Those who are already established in positions of 
leadership and decision-making are challenged to conduct themselves in ways that other 
people would want to adopt and adapt to their own style. Maxwell says that the first step 
in being a good model for others is for established leaders to decide on a leadership 
model for themselves.* 

Mentoring is a particular form of nurturing. It requires a considerable investment 
of time, effort, and energy on the part of the mentor as well as the mentee, but if done 
with sincerity, mentoring can surely bring out the best in a person. In order for mentoring 
to succeed, both the mentee and the mentor have crucial roles to play. The mentee has to 
do the following, among other things: 

e accept his role as a learner; even though the mentee may have in-depth 
knowledge on a given subject, it will not benefit the mentoring situation if the 
mentee is too busy “ego-tripping” and trying to make and impression; 

© put into practice what he has learned; 


* demonstrate to the mentor that he (the mentee) is making progress.’ 


For his part, the established leader must start from a basis of trust, a quality that is 
fundamental to a successful professional relationship with mentees. If a leader expects a 


mentee to follow and model himself after the leader, then the leader cannot repeatedly be 


*Ibid., 63-64. 
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a person who fails to keep appointments, who withholds vital information, who gives out 


flawed or false information, who breaks promises, or who otherwise fails to practice what 


he preaches. According to Maxwell, “trust implies accountability, predictability, and 


reliability.”> These are human qualities that must be built up over time, through 


consistency in words and deeds. First, the followers learn to trust the person, and in time, 


they learn to trust the person’s leadership. 


Maxwell lists nearly a dozen other qualities that an established leader will want to 


demonstrate in striving to be an effective mentor.® Among these are the following: 


Show transparency: When you make a mistake, acknowledge it, learn from it, 
correct it, and strive to keep it from happening again. 

Offer time: It is almost impossible to be successful as a mentor if the 
mentoring contacts are few and far between. Effective mentorship demands a 
sincere investment of time to interact with the mentee. 

Give encouragement: Many potential leaders may not have the ability to 
encourage and motivate themselves sufficiently. Often a simple pat on the 
back or a timely word of encouragement is all that is needed. 

Provide security: It stands to reason that a team member, especially a person 
in a new position of leadership, will be more teachable, more enthusiastic, and 
more productive when he feels that he doesn’t have to worry about his 


position in the organization. 


*Ibid., 66. 
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« Reward production: When a mentee produces something that benefits the 
organization, the mentor should make a point of acknowledging that output. 

That tends to inspire greater desire to do the work that his position calls for. 
¢ Establish a support system: All team members benefit when they have the 
support and resources needed for the tasks at hand. The support system should 
provide (a) emotional support, (b) skills training, (c) monetary compensation, 
(d) proper equipment in good functioning condition, and (e) an adequate 
group of people capable of finishing the job on time and within specifications. 
To summarize, the process of nurturing potential leaders has the ability to 
transform them into the best team members they can be, because nurturing conveys the 
message that they are worthy of being believed in, encouraged, shared with, and trusted. 
Established leaders who are invested in lifting up potential leaders can accomplish much 
of this goal by applying principles of mentoring, which calls upon them to be trustworthy, 


consistent, available, and supportive. 
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LECTURE Il: 
DEVELOPING POTENTIAL LEADERS 


It is possible to do a fine job of identifying potential leaders and an equally fine 
job of nurturing many of those who have been identified. And achieving success in either 
or both of those assignments is worth the effort and would get you labeled as a “good 
leader.” However, according to Maxwell, there is a much more important and difficult 
task that lies ahead for those who would aspire to be called a “great leader”: That is the 
challenge of enabling and assisting other people to discover and develop their own 
greatness. To paraphrase Benjamin Disraeli, a respected British statesman in the court of 
Queen Victoria: “The best thing you can do for somebody else is not just to share your 
riches, but to help him realize his own.”! 

That would be a powerful accomplishment for anyone trying to bring out other 
potential leaders, and clearly it would not be an easy thing to do. Maxwell claims that 
success in developing leadership in other people is for more demanding than is 
nurturing.” For example, in nurturing a potential leader, the focus is on need, whereas in 
developing a potential leader, the focus is on the person, the whole person. In nurturing 
leaders, the goal is to maintain leadership potential, but in developing leaders, the goal is 
to multiply leadership potential. In nurturing leaders, activities are need-oriented; in 
developing leaders, activities are character-oriented. Nurturing leaders, Maxwell asserts, 


is a desire, but developing leaders is an art. 


‘Laura Moneur, Motivational Quotations, Quotation #2140. Retrieved on October 26, 2011, at 
http://www.quotationspage.com/forum/redirect/quote/2140.html (accessed October 26, 2011). 
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Having shown in chart form the differences between nurturing leaders and 


developing them, Maxwell elaborates on a dozen action steps that an established leader 


will take in one combination or another in the process of lifting up potential leaders. 


Among these are the following: 


Ask yourself a set of three questions about the potential leaders’ motivation: 
(a) What do they want? (b) What would it take for them to get what they 
want? and (c) To what degree will they be rewarded for achieving what they 
want? 

Be a good listener: Allow the people around you to have realistic input into 
your decisions, for the more they see their ideas being valued, the greater the 
likelihood that they will develop good judgment. Be able to listen to all kinds 
of suggestions, even poor and shallow ideas, without publicly criticizing the 
person making the suggestion. If helping a person discover his own riches is 
one of the best things you can do, then surely one of the worst things a leader 
can do is to belittle the people around him in the presence of their peers. 
Develop a plan for personal growth: Help your potential leaders to 
understand that “growth is not automatic; it does not necessarily come with 
experience, nor simply as a result of gathering information. Personal growth 
must be deliberate, planned, and consistent.” The author asserts that any plan 
for personal growth must do the following: (a) include time that is set aside 
for growth through research and reflection, (b) ensure that the research and 


reflection are done on a daily basis at least five days per week, as research in 


*[bid, pp. 112-14. 
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education suggests that learning tends to be more effective (lasting) when 
done in short sessions rather than in lengthy sessions and when done on a 
regular basis rather than on an irregular basis, and (c) ensure that the newly 
acquired acknowledge be put to use soon after it is learned, which helps the 
learner internalize the information. 

° Keep the growth going: Afier potential leaders begin to execute their plan for 
personal growth, it is equally important for established leaders to help ensure 
that those who are on the path continue to grow. One way for established 
leaders to do this is to “model growth, encourage it, and reward it.” Keeping 
the growth going means helping potential leaders to recognize that growth is a 
process, and not simply the end of a process.* 

° Give them varied experiences: Although people tend to like to stay in what is 
commonly referred to as their “comfort zone,” Maxwell advocates engaging 
people in a variety of experiences. Over time, doing so strengthens people’s 
problem-solving skills, enhances their ability to deal with changes in the 
organization, and keeps them flexible and growing.° 

¢ Strive for excellence: One of the key qualities that established leaders must 
model in their everyday behavior is a passion for excellence. Doing so 
conveys the message that average performance and average results are 
acceptable only to the extent that they serve as a starting point for excellence. 


As Maxwell put it, “Excellence breeds character, and character breeds 


“Tbid.,115-16. 
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a4 Demanding excellence from new leaders enables them to 


excellence, 
demand excellence of themselves and frees them to demand excellence of 
those they are charged to lead. 

e¢ Implement the law of effect: Maxwell cites behavior modification research 
done by educational psychologist E. L. Thorndyke, who concluded that if a 
behavior is immediately rewarded, the frequency of that behavior increases, 
and on the other hand, if a given behavior is immediately punished, the 
frequency of that behavior decreases. Thorndyke referred to it as The Law of 
Effect. For leaders involved in lifting up potential leaders, the law suggests 
that it is necessary to frequently examine what kinds of behaviors are being 
rewarded in the organization, what kinds of behaviors are being punished or 
otherwise rooted out, and perhaps even what kinds of behaviors are being 
ignored. Maxwell advises you to be certain about what you value on behalf of 
the organization—he insists that one of those values should be continuous 
personal growth—and then make sure the people around you know that those 
values and behaviors will be rewarded.” 

¢ Care enough to confront: One challenge that leaders tend to shy away from 
is confronting another person when that person’s behavior becomes negative 
to the point that it interferes with operations. However, not confronting the 
person only prolongs and deepens the harm that is being done. Handled with 


the proper technique, both or all parties can walk away from a confrontation 


“Ibid., 119-20. 
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with a feeling of having benefitted from the exchange, as opposed to 
somebody winning and somebody else losing.§ 

° Be personally secure: Before being able to help potential leaders reach their 
pinnacle of personal growth, established leaders themselves must have a sense 
of security. This means they must have a strong sense of self-confidence and 
self-worth in their role as organizational leaders and developers of potential 
leaders. In this way, established leaders can keep the focus on developing 
other leaders rather than on fearing them or competing with them.’ 

To summarize, the process of developing potential leaders is a good bit more 
challenging than the process of identifying them or nurturing and mentoring them. 
All of these tasks require a serious investment of time and effort, but the process of 
helping potential leaders to discover and make use of their own potential demands a 
higher quality of leadership. Among the qualities that will make established leaders 
effective in lifting up potential leaders are being good listeners, adhering to a high 
standard of excellence, demanding excellence from the leaders in training, 
establishing and executing a plan for continuous personal growth, and applying the 


law of effect to cultivate desirable behaviors in the people around you. 


“Ibid. 121. 


“Ibid. 127. 
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SERMON: 
OUR ALL FOR CHRIST 
Mark 12:41-44 


The story opens with Jesus attending church service. To attend church was a part 
of His way of life and a part of His custom and habit. And the church played a vital role 
in His life. 

The church, during this period and time in history, was at a declining point 
spiritually. And many of the members of the church or congregation would stay at home 
from worship. Because the worship services were empty spiritually. The services were 
cold, dry, barren, and dead. But in spite of the deadness and dryness of the worship 
experience, Jesus refused to allow Himself to become a part of the philosophy that He 
could worship outside of the church as well as He could worship inside the church. 

Jesus recognized and believed that the church is the place where we can meet God 
and other kindred hearts and souls as we congregate with our mutual woes and sorrows in 
spite of the failures of the other members. Jesus believed that He could give something 
to the church in its hour and time of need. 

It never crossed His mind that by staying at home. he could improve the spiritual 
dryness and emptiness of the poverty of the church. It never ever really dawned on His 
mind that the church would be better off if He stayed at home and refused to mingle with 
the people of God and even with God Himself. Therefore, Jesus made it His business to 


attend church faithfully. 
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One of the things that sadden my heart is some of the opinions that are so often 
voiced by members of the church as reasons for not attending worship service. I have 
heard people say things like the following: 

Te The people down there at that church ain’t nothing but devils. They just 
raise so much sand all the time until | just don’t want to be around them any more. 

2. Brother “So-and-So” just prays too long. 

35 The ushers don’t smile. 

4, The people at the church think they are better than everybody else. 

5. The preacher is always asking for money, and I don’t think a preacher 
ought to do that. 

6. The preacher at the church doesn’t ever get happy, and when I go to 
church, I want to feel something. 

& Reverend, you be up there preaching so hard, and them old people won’t 
say a word, but I notice on the other hand, the person that’s talking never says “Amen.” 

You see, none of us can improve on the poverty of the church merely by staying 
at home. Because if the atmosphere and climate of the worship service is going to 
change (for the better), you will need to be there to help with that process. 

As Jesus attended the worship service, He sat in a special seat. “He sat down over 
against the treasury.” He sat in a position where He could observe the collection boxes 
and those charged to oversee the collections, because there was an offering to be given 
and He was interested in that offering. 

And since Jesus is the same yesterday, today, and forever, and since the concerns 


of Jesus are unchangeable, we can rest assured that He is still constant in church 
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attendance. And wherever two or three are gathered together in His name, that He is 
there in their midst. 

We may be equally sure that Jesus is forever present in the worship service, and 
that He is still interested in all aspects of the total worship experience. He is interested in 
the people who attend the service. He is interested in our concerns as we approach Him 
out of contrite and sincere hearts and souls. And He is interested in the offering that we 
bring. You know, some people don’t think much of the church. They think the church 
runs off of anything. 

Mark says that not only did Jesus attend church, but that He observed the offering 
boxes. He watched the procession of the multitude as they marched up to cast their 
money into the treasury boxes. Jesus saw everybody give an offering out of the 
abundance of what God had blessed them with. 

For, you see, giving is as much a vital part of worshipping in spirit and in truth as 
is any other aspect of the worship experience. Just as worship is an attitude of the heart 
and mind, so is giving an attitude of the heart and mind. Our giving is an illustration of 
our love and appreciation of Jesus for the substantial sacrifice that He made for all of us. 

Jesus said, “Where your treasure is, your heart will be there also.” Worship 
without giving is empty and meaningless rhetoric. Paul calls it “a noise.” God calls it 
“lip service.” God sent the prophet to warn the children of Israel that they were 
worshipping Him with their lips, but their hearts were removed from Him. The prophet 
said to the children of Israel to bring the tithes into the storehouse. But many of the 


children of Israel committed the sad mistake of withholding their tithes from God. 
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As Jesus watched the multitude of givers who brought their offerings. there came 
a poor widow who gave to two mites, which would be the equivalent of two pennies. 
This contribution caught Jesus’ attention, and He called His Disciples and said to them, 
“This poor widow has cast more in than all they who have cast into the treasury.” The 
reason He chose to say that was the “others” had given a little from their extra fat, while 
the widow had given up her last penny. 

Yes, I like this poor widow because she is an “attractive” woman. She attracted 
the attention of Jesus. You see, there are qualities of the heart, mind, and soul that are far 
more attractive the way one is dressed, the way one fixes her hair, or the way one talks. 

You see, when Jesus looks at a person, He does not look merely upon the outward 
appearance of a person, but rather, He looks on the person’s heart. With Jesus, it is not 
how a person is labeled in the crowd, but what occurs in the person’s heart. 

When Jesus looked upon the poor widow, He was attracted to the quality of her 
heart and depths of her soul. He knew that she had given out of the love in her heart, 
which made it impossible for her to refrain from giving. Love is like that. It will do the 
big things if it can, but if it can’t, it will do the little things that it can. 

This widow’s gift was rooted in love. The two pennies were important, but when 
the love behind it was added to the offering, it made it a treasure of unspeakable value 
and worth. And because of her love in giving her last coins, Jesus was attracted and was 
moved with enthusiasm. 

Finally, her giving had in it the spirit of Calvary. How did Jesus give? Jesus gave 
His all. He gave until He Himself had nothing left to give. Jesus, “being in the form of 


God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God—or something to hold onto, but rather 
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He emptied Himself.” Jesus on the Cross of Calvary gave until He had nothing left. He 
gave every ounce of His blood. Have His last breath. He gave His all for you and for 
me. And we are called upon to give our all in our everyday affairs. 

First, we can give our all in care and concern for one another. One of the things 
that sadden my heart is the realization that we don’t care about one another any more, 
certainly not as much as we all used to. When I was boy, the people in the community 
gave their all for one another. Need to borrow a cup of sugar? Not a problem. Need to 
borrow a cup of grits? Not a problem. Need to borrow a stick of butter or a can of 
breakfast sausage? Not a problem. If my family had it spare, and your family needed to 
borrow it, it was a common understanding based on mutual concern that we would gladly 
lend it to you, knowing that some days we might need you to return the favor, and we 
knew you would willingly do the same for us. 

Ifa member of the community got seriously sick, neighbors would go over and 
plow the field for him, or maybe some ladies in the missionary ministry would go take 
care of chores inside the house. 

Back in the day, you wouldn’t hear anything about foster care. The women of the 
church would take the children who needed parenting and raise them just as if they were 
the women’s own children. And you never heard anything about incest and other forms 
of child abuse, where fathers took liberties with the little girls or mothers took liberties 
with the little boys, or where both parents bruised or neglected the children. 

Second, we can give our all in love. John said, “For God so loved the world, that 


He gave. ..” The person who is born of God is born of love. 
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Love is the one element that is surely needed in the church and in the affairs of 
the world. When love is the overriding motive and guiding principle in our dealings, it 
will make a difference in our lives. Love will not only allow you to treat your neighbors 
right, love will make you treat your neighbors right. Love will help you to walk right and 
talk right. Love will help you to accept others unconditionally. Love will enable me to 
look beyond the faults of others and see their needs. 

And so we are called upon today to give our all in the service of the church in 
terms of attendance, offerings, and participation, and to do so out of love. . .just like the 
widow who gave her last and her all in the church, and just like Jesus who truly gave His 


last and His all on the Cross at Calvary. 
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There is an expression that has gained widespread use in our culture in recent 
times. It is the expression “fake it until you make it.” When it comes to leaders and 
leadership, | assure you that I am not interested in—and I believe I am safe in saying that 
you are not interested in—someone who is faking it as a leader. So you need to know 
what a real leader is, what a real leader does, and how to become one. 

The desire to be a leader enters the mind of a lot of people, but because of a 
common misconception, they will never achieve that dream. They believe that leaders 
are born that way. Clearly, they do not understand that leadership can be learned. With 
competent training and appropriate support systems, anyone can become a leader. You 
can become a leader. 

These days, people are yearning for real leaders in all facets of life--from the field 
of education to the financial industry, from national politics to global economies. And it 
is especially sought for in the church, where so many alleged leaders have disappointed 
the people they are supposed to be serving. Any number of well-written, insightful books 
published in the 20" Century can help in that regard. Among these authors of these texts 
are John C. Maxwell (Be All You Can Be), Mike Krzysewski (Leading With The Heart), 
Warren Bennis (On Becoming A Leader), Peter Drucker (The Effective Executive and The 
Seven Habits Of Successful People), and Dale Carnegie (How To Win Friends And 
Influence People). 

An impressive list, to be sure, but centuries before any of these resources on 
leadership were ever developed and marketed to the public, there came along the writings 


and life of a conscientious leader who cared very deeply about the welfare of the City of 
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Jerusalem and the Hebrews who remained there afier Persian forces overran the place and 
took away most members of the community. This conscientious man rose to become 
Governor of Jerusalem for more than a decade (from 445 B.C. to 432 B.C.). This man 
was named Nehemiah. Nehemiah was an excellent leader, who was one of the first 
biblical personages to give us written guidance on leadership. 

The Bible is very much like an encyclopedia of persons who emerged as leaders 
during their time on earth. Now, usually when we think of biblical stories, we see many 
examples of mankind fleeing and God pursuing, or a man lost and a “father” waiting for 
the son’s return, or extremism practiced by man and opportunities presented by God. 

These, however, are not the only story lines in Bible, for this everlastingly 
wonderful book also reveals to us a gracious, wise, and loving God who made 
extraordinary use of ordinary men and women—people such as Moses, the Law-giver; 
Joshua, a successor to Moses; David, a man after God’s own heart; and Deborah, a 
dynamic judge among God’s people. 

These persons and others served as leaders for, and achieved outstanding results 
in the name of God. They served with the guidance and direction of the Creator of the 
Universe. They performed under the tutelage of the one God who orders our steps, 
guides our feet, and determines our destinies. At the heart and hub of the Bible is God 
and His relationships with mankind. However, in the Bible, we will find also that much 
of the writings pertain to frail personalities who at first lacked the self-confidence and felt 
ill-equipped and incapable of carrying out a direct assignment from God; and then in the 
end, we sce these persons transformed and able to muster up the will and courage and 


know-how to become superior individuals and leaders. 
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Nehemiah was one such person. He was a Jew who was born captivity. When 
Nehemiah was a young adult, the Jews of Jerusalem had been defeated by the 
Babylonians, and most of the defeated people were carried away from their homeland 
within the first 20 years of the 5" Century B. C. For most Jews, it was among the worst 
of times, but it was also under those conditions that Nehemiah rose to a position of 
considerable influence in the royal court of King Artaxerxes. 

The text informs us that Nehemiah was conversing with his brothers and other 
visitors from back home in Jerusalem who had traveled to the king’s court. Nehemiah 
inquired as to the status of the Jews who had not been brought to the land where 
Artaxerxes resided. The brothers reported a tragic and distressing set of circumstances 
afflicting Nehemiah’s people back in Jerusalem. The reports of broken gates, decaying 
walls, overburdened people, and other kinds of suffering brought major pain and grief to 
Nehemiah’s heart. He was deeply saddened to hear this news. 

Event though Nehemiah continued to execute his courtly duties with the proper 
respect and demeanor, he could not fully hide the depth of his distress from the watchful 
eyes of the king. It was not long before the king called upon Nehemiah to explain why 
he was going about with such a heavy heart, why there was so much sadness showing up 
in his face and in the way he had been carrying himself in recent days. Nehemiah let it 
flow. He told the king that the walls of his beloved Jerusalem were broken and falling 
down, and the gates were on fire, and that both of those conditions left the homeland 
highly vulnerable to any raiders who cared to venture into the area. On top of that, the 
people were suffering physically and spiritually and would therefore be easy pickings, so 


to speak, for people looking for someone else to dominate. 
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It is at this point that we discover the leader and God. A brief glimpse will reveal 
the relationship between the two entities, and will enlighten us as to two prerequisites for 
leadership: (1) God and (2) prayer. 

First, Nehemiah demonstrates an awareness of the presence of an Eternal Other. 
It is an acknowledgment that there is someone else in the world besides human beings. It 
is an acceptance of an invisible presence that is firmly established in the here and the 
now. Paul Tillich, a celebrated theologian, refers to this presence in his significant text 
titled The Eternal Now. It is a presence that guides our feet and steadies our way along 
the highway of life. God is and has always been at work. He has always intervened in 
human affairs and circumstances, especially when circumstances have overwhelmed 
people and driven them to the point of “I don’t know what to do next.” 

Some people would suggest that the Eternal Other is like an absentee landlord. 
They would assert that God is remote, aloof, distant, inaccessible, out of touch. They 
would say that God is completely absent from His great Creation, and what is more, that 
He is void of concern for earthly matters. 

There are those who subscribe to the Deist concept of God. Deists sce Creation 
and human existence as something of a gigantic timepiece that can be wound up. 
According to this philosophy, God created the clock-earth, wound it up, then stepped 
away and left the world to run down into death and decay. Yet in actuality, the opposite 
is true, for the Eternal Other cares. He cares more and in more ways than feeble, limited 
human minds can imagine. 

In the Fourth Chapter of Galatians, the Apostle Paul cites importance evidence 


that the Eternal Other does indeed care, when he (Paul) says that “. . .the fullness of the 
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time was come, [and] God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law.” 
The Eternal Other was so conscious of mankind’s needs and conditions that He sent His 
only Son, Jesus the Christ, as a living embodiment of His care and concern for what and 
who He had created. 

An early church father, Saint Augustine, provides more background as to the fact 
that the Eternal Other has always cared about the human condition. Saint Augustine said 
that the Eternal other made us for Himself and that mankind without Him will always be 
restless unless and until he finds completion in the bosom of the Eternal Other. 

A hymn writer declared a close and sacred relationship with the Eternal Other 
when he wrote the following verses: 

1 come to the garden alone 

While the dew is still on the roses 

And the voice I hear 

Falling on my ear 

The Son of God discloses 

And He walks with me 

And He talks with me 

And He tells me 

I am His own 

And the joy we share 

As we tarry there 

None other 


Has ever known. 
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It is the company, it is the companionship, it is the presence of the Eternal Other 
that lets us know that we are not alone in this world. It was this unshakeable awareness 
of the presence of God that guided Nehemiah in his preparations for the huge task that he 
was about to undertake to restore Jerusalem physically and spiritually. 

And second, Nehemiah reveals to us that we must communicate with God through 
prayer. Nehemiah knew the power of prayer because praying was a habit for him. He 
was a frequent and consistent practitioner of the Christian principle of praying for God’s 
intervention and assistance. Nehemiah prayed multiple times on a daily basis. The 
sincerity and frequency of his prayers enable Nehemiah to meet and exceed the tests that 
Cyril J. Barber, a biblical scholar and author, proposes in his study of the life and legacy 
of Nehemiah. Barber writes that “The self-satisfied will not pray [because] they have no 
knowledge of their need. The self-righteous cannot pray [because] they have no basis on 
which to approach God.” 

A true leader is one who is not self-sufficient, not self-satisfied, not self-righteous. 
Nehemiah became a true leader of his people, for he was clearly not a self-satisfied man, 
else he would not have troubled himself about the terrible conditions plaguing his 
homeland, and he was clearly not a self-righteous man, else he would not have spent so 
much time in earnest prayer every day trying to find ways to become a better person. A 
true leader “knows his needs and is ready to humble himself before the One [God] who 
alone is sufficient for the [task requiring leadership].” 

In many instances, we as God’s children fail in our praying, which is a problem 
because praying is such a crucial part of being a Christian through and through. When 


we fail at praying, it is likely because we do not know or do not understand the real value 
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and meaning of prayer. As we listen to some people, we could easily get the impression 
that they do not know what prayer is or how it works best. 

Notice what prayer is not: Prayer is not an exhibition of historical oration. Prayer 
is not a device we use to impress an audience. Prayer is not some vehicle that we can use 
to take God on a here, there, and everywhere excursion. Nor is prayer a means of trying 
to manipulate the will of God. 

Prayer is mysterious simplicity. Prayer is the language of the soul. Someone ahs 
said prayer is the soul’s desire unuttered or unexpressed. Prayer is the hidden emotion 
within the human breast. 

Prayer permits us to enter into the presence of the Eternal Other. Prayer gives us 
the opportunity to unbosom ourselves before Him who knows the deepest secrets of our 
hearts. When we come into His presence through sincere prayer, we can be assure that 
we can confer with Him and not be afraid that what we reveal, what we talk about, will 
not hit us in the face, will not get thrown back up to us from other sources the next day. 
While public prayers can be thrilling, inspiring, and captivating, praying does not have to 
be a big thing, nor does it have to be real obvious. Praying can be as simple as closing 
your eyes and whispering a few words, or perhaps bowing your head and giving thanks 
and praise without even moving the lips. In its most fundamental stage, prayer is nothing 
more and nothing less than an attempt to communicate with the Eternal Other so as to 
upload whatever is on our hearts and in our minds. 

So Nehemiah prayed, knowing fully the value of prayer in his everyday life, on 
behalf of his Hebrew brothers and sisters back home, and in the interest of the rebuilding 


project that he was about to embark upon. He prayed intercessory prayer for the sins of 
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God’s people, including Nehemiah himself. He prayed for mercy for his people, and he 
petitioned for the favor of the Eternal Other. Nehemiah had spent many days and nights 
praying before he was given permission to return to his homeland, and he continued 
praying daily without ceasing all during the rebuilding project. 

As I stated in the opening of this message, Nehemiah’s actions point us to two 
very important lessons: (1) seek and acknowledge the presence of the Eternal Other in 
human affairs, and (2) understand and practice the power of prayer in all human activity. 

Oh, that leaders would pray to the Eternal Other and acknowledge Him in each 
and every way, each and every day. 

Thank you, O God, for your awesome presence in the world, and thank you for 


giving us prayer as a means of communicating with you. Amen. 
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SERMON: 
THE CHURCH ON ASSIGNMENT 
Luke 19:30-34 


Let us stroll back down Memory Lane to the rural life and the farms that our 
fathers and forefathers and foremothers cared for as tenant farmers. They farmed on the 
half as tenant farmers as sharecroppers. 

Back in those days, everybody had a job, had some chores, some tasks, some 
duties, some assignments. It did not make any difference as to who you were—male or 
female, young or old—everybody had something they had to do on behalf of the family. 

There was no lying around until 11:00 o’clock and then getting up to have some 
brunch while getting ready for lunch. There was none of that stuff! You got up every 
morning before the sun rose, and you got yourself ready to hit the fields. Somebody had 
to milk the cows and slop the hogs while Mama and Big Mama took care of household 
chores, like cooking, washing dishes, washing and ironing clothes. 

If you were big enough, as a child you gathered fire wood to place around the 
wash pot, and wood for the old wood stove. And you brought wood in for the fire place 
or the pot-bellied stove that sat out in the middle of the living room floor. The bottom line 
is that everybody had an assignment. 

Now those of'us who are a part of the church have forgotten that we have an 
assignment. The church is not some vacation station. It is not a sleep house, yet we must 
admit that people do sleep in church on Sunday mornings and at other times, too. 

The church of Jesus Christ makes a difference when it retains its two basic 


functions—one, as an agent of God’s reconciliation, and two, as a nurturing community. 
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The church is the body of the new society that emerged from Jesus Christ, a 
community of the household of faith and love, which is called to be a royal priesthood, a 
particular people, the Jerusalem, the Bride of God, the people of God, and the church for 
others. 

A hymnologist of years gone by comported with writers in the New Testament 
when he penned the following verses: 

A charge to keep I have 

A God to glorify, who gave 

His Son my soul to save 

And fitted for the sky 

To serve this present age 

My calling to fulfill, 

Oh, may I in all my powers 

Engage to do my Master’s will. 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon the church, or those of us who are in the church, 
to meet the fundamental needs of mankind, to meet people in their hurt, to meet people in 
their disappointment and despair. 

As we move further into the 21“ Century, never before in the history of the church 
have the eyes of the world been more fixed on the church and the people of God like it is 
today. . .especially among persons who are suffering from oppression, afflictions, the 
down and out, and the up and out. People are looking to the church in an effort to find 
security to have their needs met along the highway of life. 

This raises some interesting questions for the church and the world. For example, 
what right has the world to look toward the church to offer something in the form of 


meeting human needs? Or to ask a deeper question, what has the Word of God to say to a 


people who are tied down? 
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These questions and others were very ably and amply addressed by our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ in the challenge of what we call the Pentecostal Feast. 

Help to loosing men, loose him and bring him to Jesus. 

A brief glimpse will help us as a church to recognize that God has given us an 
assignment. First of all, the church must loosing people of a dim view of education. You 
see, there is no blessing in not knowing, not being aware, not being informed, or in being 
unintelligent. As the United Negro College Fund proudly and rightly proclaims: “A mind 
is a terrible thing to waste.” 

God, in the dawn of human history, wanted mankind to be enlightened. He 
wanted mankind to utilize its mind. He wanted mankind to develop its mind to its 
greatest potential. 

Decades and decades ago, the old folk used to push their children to learn the 
alphabet and be able to count. They used to push their children to learn how to read and 
write because they (the old folk) realized and understood that education was the best way 
to grow and improve as an individual and as a community of individuals. And now that 
we have completed the first decade of the 21“ Century, education is still the way to 
improvement. But a Christless education is a dangerous education. It will allow a person 
to do almost anything. 

An old preacher once said, “Education without salvation is damnation.” They 
took steps in expressing their displeasure in eclipsing Christ in education. They stood on 
their tip toes and shouted out that. . . 


It is not enough to know geology, but you need to know about the Rock of Ages; 
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It is not enough to know botany, but you need to know about the Rose of Sharon 
and the Lily of the Valley; 

It is not enough to know astronomy, but you need to know about the Bright and 
Morning Star; 

It is not enough to know zoology, but you need to know about the Lamb of God 
and the Lion out of the tribe of Judah; 

It is not enough to know economics, but you need to know about the Bread of 
Life and the Fountain That Never Runs Dry; 

It is not enough to know sociology, but you need to know about the Reconciler 
between God and man, and between man and man; 

It is not enough to know biology, but you need to know Him who came so that we 
might have life and have it more abundantly; 

It is not enough to know psychology, but you need to know about the Mind 
Regulator and the Heart Fixer; 

It is not enough to know technology, but you need to know about the wheel in the 
middle of a wheel; 

It is not enough to know mineralogy, but you need to know about the Balm in 
Gilead; 

It is not enough to know physiology, but you need to know Him who can cast 
both body and soul into hell. 

But there are those who want Christ excluded from the curriculum and give 
incomplete definitions of education. They say “education is pupil growth.” What kind of 


growth? 
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They say “education is participation in the social consciousness of the race.” 
What kind of participation? 

They say “education is venturing into the realm of thought.” What kind of 
thought? 

They say “education is the process by which character is formed.” What kind of 
character? 

They say “education is the means by which minds are developed so that they are 
both intellectually and emotionally capable of thinking straight and acting straight in a 


multitude of situations.” But what is thinking and acting straight? 


Second of all, the church must educate and loosing people of their view of 
nobodiness. Now, if you crippled by the thought that you are nothing, a zero, a nobody, 
then you need to know that the Word of God says that you are somebody. Now are Sons 
of God? Yes, we are. If you have any doubts, then look at Jesus. 

Phillip Brooks, in his book titled The Influence Of Jesus, said that after Jesus 
performed a miracle, He would retreat to some isolated place and commune with the 
Father, and upon returning to the people, Jesus would inform the Disciples that they, too, 
were Sons of God. 

So often I come in contact with persons who spend their time and energy brewing 
over their background. In so doing, they have developed a sense of self-pity as they wrap 
themselves up in a “pity party” because of their background. Because their parents did 
not come from the mainstream or upper levels of society, the people I’m talking about 


felt oppressed, frustrated, and helpless. 
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Then they would say, “What can you expect of me with my background? If you 
knew my roots and where I came from, you would not expect me to be any different than 
what I am.” 

But when we are on assignment, we will tell the people that they have not gone 
back far enough into their background, and they have not dug deeply enough, down to the 
foundation of their roots. Some of us have a tendency of stopping, quitting, and dealing 
with only the obvious parts of our roots, our Moms and Dads. We tend to stop with the 
biological and genetic composition. Others tend to deal only with their ethnicity and 
national origin and their pride as a distinct group of people. 

But it you are going to talk about your family ties, you need to go back beyond 
Mama and Daddy, back beyond even Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. We need to go back 
to the Eternal One, and there you will find God, who is the author of life. Here you will 
find God, the Creator, Sustainer, and Redeemer. 

Our roots start with God. Anything less than God and Eternity, and you cut 
yourself short of who you are and what you are. . .and to whom you belong and what you 
are capable of becoming. I like this because every day we are evolving and becoming 
more like Him. 

And then God sent Jesus to authenticate the relationship of Him to us. You see, 
Jesus identifies with us in this world. Jesus. ..who owned everything. Jesus. ..who was 
rich beyond measure. Jesus. . .who became what we were so that we might become what 


He is. 
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PRE-TEST & POST-TEST 


Directions: For the following questions, please respond according to the following 
rating scale: 0 = no opinion; I = your lowest rating (meaning you strongly disagree 
with or disapprove of what the question calls for); and 7 = your highest rating 
(meaning you strongly agree with or approve of what the question calls for). Draw a 
ring around the one answer that best indicates your opinion about the question. 


L To what extent do you believe in prayer? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
2: To what extent do you believe that Christian leaders should pray in their everyday 
activities? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
3. Hs what extent do you believe that prayer makes a difference, that prayer changes 
things? 


0 it 2 3 4 5 6 7 


4, To what extent do you believe Christian leaders should have a “salvation story”? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 To what extent do you believe that Christian leaders should be students of God’s 
Word? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
6. To what extent do you believe Christian leaders should be tithers? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 T 
7. To what extent do you believe Christian leaders should be regular in attendance? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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To what extent do you believe Christian “soldiers” should follow their leader? 
0 1 vy 3 4 5 6 7 


To what extent do you believe that Christian “soldiers” should support their 
leader even the leader fails? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


To what extent do you believe church leaders should be men and women of 
integrity? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
To what extent do you believe that church leaders should also be followers? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


To what extent do you believe that church leaders should have a clear vision for 
increasing their flock and improving conditions for them? 


0 1 2 3 4 5: 6 7 


To what extent do you believe that church leaders should be good organizers of 
people, products, and processes? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
To what extent do you believe that Christian leaders should be people of wisdom? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 a 


To what extent do you believe that Christian leaders should be thoroughly 
committed to building up the quality of life for the congregation? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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